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MERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Just Published. 


Spencer’s Combination Copy-Book and Practice Paper. 


Applied to Spencer’s New Copy Books, 





12 numbers. 

Special attention is called to this invention, which provides for-a long rec- 
aed need in public and privateschools, business colleges, private classes, 
and home-circles. 


It is the first and only publication combining a convenient and com- 
plete outfit of Book, Copies, and Practice-Paper, for the study and practice 
of rapid business penmanship. 

It combines under one cover, in compact form, superior copies on 
twenty-four pages, and, therewith, an equal quantity of adjustable practice 
leaves. These leaves afford free-hand training on the printed and other 
suitable copies, and provide for dictation lessons or any progressive writing 
exercises that may be desired. 


The proper filiog in the back of the book of detached leaves is a 


feature of the invention which promotes economic, orderly business care in 
the use and preservation of writing material. 


Ten to fifteen per cent of the time of pupils is saved at each lesson 
by the use of this ready combination ; also during.a term or year from twen- 
ty-five to fifty per cent of the usual expenditures ef money made for copy- 
books, blank books, and loose paper used in the writing lessons. 

The combination, complete as it is, occupies only half the space on the 
desk required by the ordinary copy-book ; hence it does not project over the 
desk to be shoved, crumpled, and injured like other books. 

This improvement is now applied to Spencer’s New Copy Books, in 
twelve numbers. The series presents plain, simple writing, with fewer 
strokes in the letters and words than are given in any other books. Itis the 
most orderly, legible business writing taught with rapid execution. 

A sample set of these books (12 numbers) will be sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES ARE: 


Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. 
By ALBERT HARKNEsS, Ph.D., LL.D., Frofessor in Brown University. 


. With Latin-English and English-Latin vocabulary. Illustrated with four 


full-page colored plates and a large uumber of engravings of classical sub- 
— oe reproduced from authentic sources. 12mo, half seal, pp. xii, 


Health for Little Folks, ~ 

Being number one of the ‘“‘Authorized Ph 
the supervision of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
intendent Department of Scientific Instruction of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union 12mo, cloth, pp. vi, 121. Illustrated, 30 cents. 


Putnam’s Elementary Psychology. 

For High Schools, Normal Schools, and for Private Reading. By DANIEL 
Putnam, M. A,, Professor in the Michigan State Normal School. 12mo. 
cloth, paper label, pp x, 283. 90 cents. 

Complete price-list will be forwarded to any address on application, and 
repondence with reference to the introduction of books is ‘cordially in- 


© 
siology Series” prepared under 
ationa' aud International Super- 


American Book Company, 
137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 





‘Se $¥OSEPH. GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


\s , GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
- SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
MIGE WRITING, ee. B08, 604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, woe. 404, 832, 
en 604. For BRGAD WRITING, Woe. 994, 889, and Stud Point, 849. For ARTISTIO 685 
dm fine drawings, To: 660 (ths eclebrated Grows uill), 590 amd BOR, ' 


GULIOTT & SOES, 01 debn Strect, =: NERY OR, Sele geal. 












ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 
Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Seo’y, 
UT04 Washington Ave. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 

The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, Engineer- 

ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial Schools 
Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 
Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tul- 
tion (except in Law, Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 
LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. !. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 


Sept. 15. 
Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
4, 6,6 and8. For Catalogues address 
J. W. MONnsER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lea devoted to 
Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest Educators of 





9-23-1y 





the Age. 
4@NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 
Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 
It is running a Series of articles on Railways, by 
J.¥. Hudson, author of ‘Railways and the uh- 


an 
entitled ‘Histo 


omics, 
ment,’’? which every school er in the land 
should have. 


Itis the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 
LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 


It is offered at the extremely 


low price of One Dollar per year. 
Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C, 


11-22-lyr 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 
Civil and BT - Eng! Ra -, Aatocitasn 
Reales, with Tecial schlides to ganpieelins 
ora Wedical ome ont General Scientific 
Studies, ns " = German, 
For address Prof, Gzo. J. Brusn, 
, New Haven, Conn, 17-J-6-tf 











Please mention thig Journal in answering 
Aduartinemerts. ; 


Washington University, NEW 


KODAKS 






“Yow press 
the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes. 
ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For saleby all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. 








ROCHESTER; N: Y 


ESTEY 


PIANOS 
OrcaNn 


Always the Best. Now better than ever. Over 
250,000 in Use. Fully Warranted, Priceg 
-— Terms Most Reasonable. New Ilust’g 


toon me rare, ES TEY & CAMP 


916 & 918 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, 











ONLY 50 CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 


Southern Teacher, 


A wide-awake 20 page monthly journal devoted 
f the Public Schools of the 
ay you en aad in ri and send 
subscription; » send 
come interested. Sample copy free. - 
WE FURNISH 
Teachers’ Monthly Report Cards 


To parents in any ym rm at 50 cts. per 100 


These cards are on heavy card-board 
and will last term of fve mon . Teachers. 


you desire the co-o) tion of your patzon 
tse these cards. xe-Sample Free a , 
SOUTHERN TEACHER, 


28-1 Chattanooga, Tenn. . 





TEACHERS 


—OFr—— 


History, Physiology, Geography and 
Civil Government, 


READ. 
The v best results are b 
of our Ouiline Books. ar pemnet hewmiests 


y Pg ~ for = at once. seetacsi 
. S. History Outlined, paper, -; Cloth.$ . 
Physiol Outlined, paper, is cts cloth. 3 
Le) -; Cloth... 
oh Governmen B OuElied on sasatone To 
8 Monthly sample free. 
en Normal Herald free. 
Address 5 
The NORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 












AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 











WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS, 


Chorus Societies ana an Musical Asso- 
ciations will do well to send for lists 
and catalogues of our Chorus, Anthem or Glee 
Books, Ohurch Music Books, Singing Class 
Books, Oratorios, Cantatas, Quartets, Enorals, 
Octavo Pieces, &c., &c. 
JEHOVAE’S PRAISE. (1, or $9 doz.) Emerson. 

Is a large, first-class Church Music book, 

full of the best Metrical Tunes, Anthems and 

Singing Class Elements and Music. 
Emerson’s Kasy Anthems, (80cts., $7.20 doz.) 
Gabriel’s New and Selected Anthems, ($1, 
$9 per doz.). Emerson’s New Responses 
(60 cts., or $6 doz.) Dow’s Responses an 
Sentences, (80 cts., or $7.20 perdoz.) Santeral, 
($1, or $9 doz.) Palmer and dge, 

tL EEESAN’S ATLAS. {el ck $9 per dor.) 
CAB ¢ : or r doz. 
EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. ($1, $9 doz.) 

Are excellent for Conventions. 


For the Children’s Christmas. 
Cc ht N 


aug apping. (30 cts., $3 per d-z.) 
sewis, 
> Stocking. (20 cts., or $1.80 doz.) 


Shogren. r 
Gingle Bellis. (30 cts., $3perdoz.) Lewis. 
King Winter. (30 cts., 
Xmas at the Kerchiefs. 

doz.) ewis. 

Christmas Gift. (15 cts., $1.80 doz.) 


Rosubel. 
a 9m of Mother Goose. (25 cts., $2.80 
OZ 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


C.H.DITSON &CO., J. E.DITSON &CO., 
867 Beceheny, 1228 Chestnut St., 
New York City. Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


(An Association of Practical Educators.) 
ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FELIX CAMP, A. M., MANAGER. 





No charge for registering applicants. Com- 
petent teachers nenninenedle onttable itions, 


and personal efforts made to secure their elec- 
tion. Write for circulars. No charge 


to em- 
ployers. 1-28 





PA FIVE DOLLARS PER 1000 for 
E good fresh lists of NamMEs and Ap- 

DRESs. If you are interested send one 
silver dime at once for outfit and printed matter. 
cage ge G. F. MALLROY, Bourbon, Crawford 
0., Mo. 





-HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The policy of this institution is to make no 
promises for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, 
sub-clinics, or any means for study and observa- 
tion, that is not literally and righteously kept, 
Tue THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CourRSE OF LECc- 
TURES will begin September 15, 1891, and continue 
for six months, For full ee catalogue 
and Clinique, address E. Z. BAILEY, M. D., 
Registrar, 3034 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


r doz. . 
pera om $1.80 





PRAITS’S 


NORMAL 


DRAWING CLASSES ! 


These Classes are established 
and. maintained in order 
to carry to 


REGULAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


Wherever located, thoroughly prac- 
tical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The method of instruc- 
tion is that of 


Home Study 
and 


Correspondence. | 





These Claases are heartily recom- 
mended by the leading educators 
and the most successful teachers of 
Drawing throughout the country. 
Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his 
Report to Parliament for the De- 
partment of Education in 1889, de- 
votes a special section to a descrip- 
tion of the works of these classes. 

Circulars, giving particulars re- 
garding Methods and Courses of 
Study, can be obtained by address- 


ing 
PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


7. Park St., Boston. 


- . hratme THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Wash- 
ington, D.C. No atty’s fee until 
Patent obtained, Write for In- 
See ARCTIC . 


ventor's Guide 








SCHOOL MAPS 


In the POPULAR Map Case, with Spring Roller. 





‘“POPULAR’’ MAP CASE, SHOWING THE MAP PARTIALLY DRAWN DOWN. 
We furnish with each case two screw eyes and two hooks with which to at- 
tach it to the wall. 

Price per Map, mounted on —— Roller, with the “Popular” Case.....$ 6 75 


Price per Full Set of Eight 


SERRE SESS COST EERE CE EES SORE EEE TE HEDEEE EERSTE EEE EES OS 


ps, on separate Spring Rollers, with the 
Popular’’ gai Se aE 


44 00 


Maps mounted on heavy cloth, with plain rollers, and varnished. 


a designed to be used in connection with 





text-book or geograph y. 











okey” is required. Any map sold separately. Any Map can 
sent by mail, postage prepaid. # . a 
ize, CE 
Western Hemisphere............00000 epenieen ciobptinge pibebeke eqvoneteie dubada 41x58 inches, $ 6 00 
Eastern Hemisphere............+++ REN + Sadie vecbsibeke: ebbiuonbie’ 1x58“ 5 00 
North America ..........ccecceeee sesteurenapinetiabinieen =stens Giebonan weooaut 51x52“ - 00 
Reenile APN sesices: tetnestene eeereepeteeninnnsninni initial 4ix52 5 00 
United States, Canada and MeXxico........ ...Rseccocseesee evecseeees 41x68 ‘“ ~ 00 
PID cicas ceneeevinteinineavenipnmnasnhianmtmmniantionntan 41x52 “ 5 00 
ih...-xssoceensesonsapepenpnaanpepvessesotentt 4ix62 “ 5 00 
A DPIOR. 0100000000 000008 sdee' ecasosesevccsce ccossesonese covsevese Epancapons cases «6 4ix62 ‘ 00 
Prices in Sets. 
Common School Set (Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, Can- 
ada, United States and Mexico, IPD. ccovnneccne senses osnesonn coveco manne ste $18 00 
On Set of Hight Maps.........ceccecsseceressersereeeceeseeseees Npikennanigpicncdeniee 00 
ddress 


The jJ. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120 Pine Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


MERWIN’S 2 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIG DESK. 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 

Deak Sie: [6 gives me pleasure té state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
I'wenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same "time they encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 

These considerations commend THIS DESK ¢o all who contemplate seat- 
ing School- Houses. 


Respectfully yours, 











WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address 







J, B. Merwin School Supply co., 
DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
NO. 1120 PINE ST.,; ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. ~ 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, ‘ 
MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


@ The Blackboard has now become an thdispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Buperintéadenta, but also to all esees 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lectuxers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, that in no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made 80 eee as by means of illustration upon the Biackboard. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants. as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 

tbe week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 



































Paper, Slated | Cloth, & d 
NUMBER AND SIZES. a on — —— 
One Side. One Side. | Both Sides. 
Sic Ri ORR Mis co chai ik ouds rocdasvebekeedtthanviavens $1 00 each 1 25 each b. 
“ 2, 8x8, 135 ¢ i 6 4 » on 
8, 8x4, 1% 215 * 250 “ 
“ 4, 3x5, ‘ 205 265 «* 800 “ 
“ 6, 8x6, “ .... 27% * 815 ‘* “350 “ 
6, 4x4, “ 2... 250 “ 2 85 85 * 
“ 7 4x5,  .... 300 “ 850 ** 40 “ 
“ 8, 4x6, ity 8 50 “ 3 85 es 4 15 . 

















Oe. oy lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


Nos. 1, 2 and 8 may be sent by mail at an additi from ta 
to 50 cents for pentage and cagietnelinns. euainates 3 = 


Address, with stamp for reply , 


_ The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Prunted for the Editors, by Perrin & SmitTu, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo. 


and admitted for transmission through the mails | ‘ 


at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epvucarion at our best rates. 





And National Educator. 


Washington, D. C., & St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1,1890. 
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Tue N. E. A. derives its moral 
power from its honest, illustrious 
members and not from the blackness 
and bossism of Sheldon, or the treach- 
ery and tyrany of Canfield, its tool 
president. 





THERE is a prospect that the next 
meeting of the N. E. A. will have to 
be held in Canada or some other out- 
of-the-way place in order to try and 
escape the odium that the ‘Sheldon 
and Canfield ring’”’ brought upon it by 
their conduct at St Paul. 


Ox yEs, “Boss Sheldon” with his 
trickery and treachery is a ‘‘success,’’ 











J- B. MERWIN .....ccsccseees Managing Editor 
J ERIAH BONHAM.........++ Associate Editor. 
Terms, per year, in advance......sssesesess $1 00 
Single COPY...cccorccecsccevecscccccveeeecsecs 10 














Dr. Wa. T. HARRIs, United States 


*| Commissioner of Education, speaks 


from a long and valuable practical 
experience when he states that it is 
susceptible of proof that with an effi- 
cient, intelligent County Superinten- 
dent the country schools would be im- 
proved at least fifty per cent. the first 
year of their work. 

Dr. Harris states further that this 
link of the County Superintendent is 
the most important of all supervisory 
links, inasmuch as it concerns the 
education of three-fourths of all the 
people of the land. 





We ought to be organizing in every 
school district all the educational 
forces and all the educational senti- 
ment in favor of efficient county 
supervision. 





THE fact must be apparent that we 
must spend more time and money to 
extend and perfect our system of com- 
mon schools in all the States, by pro- 
viding for and paying for more com- 
petent teachers. 





ARE we noi all of us debtors—great 
debtors to what our common schools 
have done for us? Noscience without 
tiem, no investigation of this phe- 
nomena of nature, but for their teach- 
ing. Itis not an affair of yesterday 
or to-day. It reaches on into the after 
life of ‘all the pupils, giving them 
strength and power. 

Nothing small about such a work. 





Every honest citizen and‘every pa- 
triot, no matter what may be his party 





but what a hideous thing such a“suc-, 


cess’? won by such means becomes in 
the estimation of decent people. 


preferences or affilliations, must re- 
joice over the utter political annihila- 
| tion of Boss Quay, Delemater & Co. 





SHORT-HAND. 





**T do say thou art quick in answer.’’ 
—SHAK 


The plates which the Journal will 
use in producing the series of short- 
hand lessons were all engraved by 
hand, and are models of neatness and 
accuracy. Short-hand is not only a 
beautiful art, but is at the same time 
@ paying business. We feel justified 
in giving considerable space to this 
new subject, which in the past few 
years has grown to be so important. 
Our special class, each member of 
which will receive individual criti- 
cisms by mail from the author, Prof. 
Moran, offers an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for getting a course of lessons 
for only $2 which will cost, ordinarily, 
not less than $15. The membership 
of this class will be limited. Send 
your name at once if you wish to join. 
Remit $2 by postal note, or registered 
letter. You get the twelve lessons and 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION for one year. Address, AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 1120 
Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 





START a library, give an exhibition 
if necessary of your school, and inter- 
est the people. Some of your friends 
have an extra book or two which they 
will contribute as soon as you start the 
enterprise. 

Others will contribute too. Write 
to Lee Merriwether, the Labor Com- 
missioner of Missouri, for a copy of 
his most excellent and invaluable re- 
port. Write to your member of Con- 
gress and tell him about your library. 
Get acquainted with yonr State Sena- 
tor and Representative, and ask them 
to send -you some of the reports of what 
is done in the Legislature. The min- 
ister will also contribute, and the 
doctor and the lawyer. Don’t beg— 
but state what you aregoing todo and 
you will find books will begin to ac- 
cumulate at once. Only start it/ 


oo or 
THe common schools will give just 
the intelligent training needed for 
maintaining the power gained by 
“the Farmers’ Alliance”? movem:nt. 





Iv is said “the Farmers’ Alliance” 
didit. Hurrah for ‘‘ the Farmers’ 
Alliance,”’ 





THE Hon. W. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, a 
thinker and scholar known and hon- 
ored throughout the civilized world, 
in a letter to a prominent educator, 
has this tosay of Prof. Lloyd E. Wolfe, 
Democratic nominee for State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Mis- 
souri: ‘‘I am glad to hear what you 
say in your letter regarding Mr. Wolfe, 
of Moberly. I hada very intelligent 
letter from him not long ago. He is 
such @ man as one likes to meet with 
and hear from. Iam the more inter- 
ested in Mr. Wolfe because I think 
the school library is the great thing 
to push. It can work with the school, 
and develop reading at home, and thus 
be one of the greatest agents in what 
we call ‘University Extension.’ ’—,S¢. 
Louis Republic. 

A LARGE number of school libraries 
are already in existence in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Illinois and other Statas, doing 
a valuable and a great work. We 
have only begun in this direction as 
yet, but we ought to add toit largely 
this winter. 

Good books are very cheap now, 
cheaper than they ever will be again. 
By all means start a library and build 
itup. It will prove an investment of 
labor, time and money that will bring 
back to you unending thought and 
satisfaction. 





A, D. MAyYo, in the November Fo- 
rum, says: ‘The best things now in 
the South are neither the work of its 
new northern immigration nor of the 
uprising of a secondary class, much 
less of the imported element from 
abroad.”’ 

“The upbuilding has been the work 
of the old leading class, whose fami- 
lies, in their deprivation, amid con- 
ditions impossible to be realized else- 
where, have done a work of restora- 
tion that yet awaits the full recogni- 
tion of the country. 

Especially is this true of a large 
class of southern young women who, 
left at home, have given themselves 
to the good work of doing what their 
hands have found to do with a pluck, 
hopefulness, kindliness, and efficiency 
which add new honors to American 
young womanhood.” 
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Our common schools train a citizen- 
ship for an age crowded full of stu- 
pendous events which are luminous 
with the splendor of great deeds, en- 
riching and enobling the common 
people and arming them with more 
power. 





Close beside the rights of man in- 
culcated and established by the com- 
mon school are the rights of the soul 
with its mysterious and majestic 
radiations seeking moral nutriment 
and growing in power in its light. 





Ir might be well to start an inquiry 
as to the expenses of the N. E, A., 
the perquisites and sinecures of Shel- 
don & Co., that the rank and file of 
the teachers pay for, in addition to 
their other expenses. What does 
Sheldon do with the ‘‘ boodle” that 
he brags of ‘“‘squeezing’’ out of the 
‘school marms” of this country to 
the tune of $25,000 or $30,000? 

Under this leadership the N. E. A. 
has neither principles or faith, but is 
saturated with the leprosy of ‘‘boodle”’ 
and bossism. 

Sheldon represents the baseness of 
‘*boodle,’’ the interest of sale and 
corruption, the cupidity which begets 
insignificance and despotism with the 
N.E.A. His ‘tool’ president in- 
jected a stump speech into his reasons 
for ignoring the votes of the ten 
thousand teachers in attendance at 
St. Paul. Protests became a duty and 
rebuke of such infamy a necessity on 
the part of all who would not become 
participants in these disreputable 
proceedings. 





Our teachers in the common schools 
of the land indoctrinate the people 
with the grand aspiration of progress 
—with that sublime patriotic demo- 
cratic faith which is coming to be the 
foundation of all public action, the 
three pure lights of intelligence, jus- 
tige and truth shine above the faction 
of parties, and the ebb and flow of 
human affairs giving the people 
power. 





THINK, how evil is the blighting 
influence and darkness of ignorance— 
the heart is deformed and contracts 
incurable evils, ugliness and infirmi- 
ties that you and I must meet. Why 
should this awful and disproportion- 
ate misfortune be transmitted longer 
upon the helpless children when we 
have the means to enlighten them and 
redeem them? Can we be too much 
in earnest in planting and perfecting 
our system of common shools in every 
State in the Union. 





Gen. F. A. WALKER, in the Novem- 
ber Forum, says: ‘The interest of 
the community is that industry shall 
be ably, energetically and prudently 
conducted. In particular, nothing 
can cost the working classes so much 
as the incompetent management of 
business. For this the best brain 


none too good. The common schools 


this “incompetent management,’’ Ig- 
norance costs. 
Is not the statement of Gov. Brock- 
meyer “why our schools should be 
called the common schools clear and 
fundamental? It is common in the 
sense that it is for all, accessible to 
all; common in the sense that it 
teaches what is common toall—culture 
—hence it is needed by all; and final- 
ly common in the sense thatit is main- 
tained by all, out of a common fund 
to which contribution is made by all. 
These constitute the claim and the 
basis as to why the common school 
should be extended, enlarged and per- 
fected in all the states, 








ABOUT LIBRARIES. 


**Exceedingly well read.’’ 
—SHAK. 


N the year 1876 General Eaton, 
then Commissioner of Education’ 
collected statistics giving information 
concerning 3,647 public libraries in the 
United States. This list included all 
public libraries containing 300 volumes 
and upwards that could be heard 
from. Ten years later (1884-85), un- 
dertaking to revise this list he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining returns from 5,328 
libraries—thus increasing the former 
list by 1,691, or nearly 50 per cent. 

The expression “public library’’ in 
this list included school, college, and 
college society libraries; medical, 
theological, law libraries ; historical, 
scientific and sanitary libraries, social 
libraries, society libraries including 
those of the Y. M. C. A., those of I. 
O, of O. F. and learned societies ; gen- 
eral libraries, including free libraries 
supported by taxation and subscrip- 
tion libraries; government libraries, 
and in brief all libraries for the use of 
the public at large or for institutions, 
societies or special classes of people. 

The aggregate of volumes of these 
5,338 libraries was 20,622,076, giving an 
average of nearly 4,000 volumes to 
each. 

Pre-eminent among States was the 
showing of Massachusetts with its 569 
libraries and 3,560,085 volumes Next 
came New York with 2,168 508 volumes 
in 780 libraries. 

During the past six years since the 
the above list was made, there has 
been, it is believed, a quite unpreced- 
ented growth in the liiraries of this 
country both as to number of separate 
institutions and as to volumes cata- 
logued. There have been new State 
laws encouraging the support of town 
libraries by taxation. Each year 
many additional towns take advantage 
of such laws. Large benefactions have 
been left for the founding of new 
libraries. And meanwhile there has 
been an era of unparalelled activity on 
the part of the librarians of the coun- 





try, an era of wise activity because if 


power and the best will power are’ 


train the people all the time to avoid | 


has been concerted activity. This 
‘organized association is the central 
vortex in this beneficent movement. 

The new statistics regarding libra- 
ries which it is hoped may be tabu- 
lated the coming year by the Bureau 
of Education will show the signifi- 
cance of these encouraging signs in 
the shape of results. 

All persons interested in the sub- 
ject of Education will note with satis- 
faction the progress of the Library. 
Next after the school and the daily 
newspaper comes the library in edu- 
cative power. These three institutions 
are the great secular means which 
our people have to prepare themselves 
for their singular destiny. 

The school for the most part finds 
its function in teaching how to read. 
The newspaper and library furnish 
what to read, 

We consider a person educated when 
he is qualified to add to his own ex- 
perience the experience of his fellow 
men. This is rather only the first 
stage of education, the preliminary 
preparation for education. For the. 
person must notonly be qualified to 
make this addition to his experience 
but he must uctually have done it to 
be worthy of the name of “ educated.”’ 

Hence we see that the school gives 
the preliminary preparation for edu- 
cation and the library gives the means 
by which the individual completes 
and accomplishes his education. 





VALUE OF TEXT BOOKS. 





** To make mine eyes the witness 
Of that report which I so oft’ have heard.’’ 
—SHAK. 


E have often pointed out that 
the American school has some 
sort of justification for its much blamed 
adherence to the text-book method of 
instruction. The pedagogues of other 
nations and especially those of Ger- 
many, condemn our system for its 
worst features—the slavish use of the 
book and the frequent acceptance by 
our teachers of parrot-like repetition 
of the textin the place of an intelli- 
gent understanding of what is set 
down in the book and a critical inves- 
tigation of the subject at first hand. 
This is doubtless the weakest side 
of our school education. But it has, I 
repeat, this great good thing to counter- 
balance in some measures its evil. It 
has by a happy sort of instinct been 
guided towards a new and higher 
method than that which our critics 
would put in its place. For they would 
substitute the oral method for the 
text-book method and thereby make 
the school boy more dependent on the 
living voice of his teacher for what he 
gets from mankind. The boy who is 
taught to use the printed page properly 
—how to weigh its statements and 
critically test them by such experi- 
ments as he can make, or compare 
them with other authorities by aid of 
the library is a far more shifty boy 
than the one who has merely received 
his instruction orally. For it is not 





teacher his words in a critical and 
questioning attitude. Few teachers 
are able to encourage in their pupils 
the spirit of scepticiem and inde- 
pendent verification to the extent of 
letting-their own teachings submit to 
this treatment. There is something 
too persona] in this exclusively oral 
method, this lecturing method, and it 
has its weak sides, as weak as those it 
condemns in the American school. 
For if there are pupils in every school 
and whole classes in exceptional 
schools that memorize the words of the 
book without comprehending their 
meaning, on the other hand there are 
pupils taught by the oral method who 
write out the words of their teacher 
and piously repeat what has been dic- 
tated to them. Moreover, not having 
before them the full and well balanced 
discussion of the text-book, they get a 
one-sided, distorted view of the sub- 
ject matter. They cannot if they come 
to a point where they Jose the thread 
of the discourse go back and pick it up 
—they are dragged from point to 
point by the necessity of keeping up 
with the lecturer and lose entirely 
what they fail to grasp on first hear_ 
ing. Such pupils, too, grow up with 
the tendency to require oral explana- 
tion made to them and a reluctance to 
go to the scientific treatise and dig 
out the whole subject for themselves. 
What there is good in our American 
system points towards this prepara- 
tion of the pupil for independent study 
of the book by himself. It points 
towards acquiring the ability of self- 
education by means of the library. 
Instead of parrot-like repetition of 
what is in the text-book our model 
school requires the pupil to restate in 
his own language the ideas of the 
book. But even this is a small part of 
what it requires—for it insists on a 
critical examination of the statements 
of the book in view of all the facts that 
can be otherwise ascertained and 
adduced by pupils and teacher, and 
also in view of the same author’s 
statements elsewhere in the book. 





MORE PRACTICAL. 


“How came 
His practices so light?” 
—SHAK. 


E have urged our teachers for 

years to be specially helpful 

and useful to their pupils and patrons 

in the matter of letter writing, and in 

training them to address all letters 
plainly and properly. 

We ask careful attention now to the 
following official statement of the fact 
that “over siz million pieces of matter 
are sent annually to the Dead Letter 
Office by reason of incorrect, illegible 
ar deficient address, insufficient post- 
age, insecure inclosing, whereby mat- 
ter mailed becomes separated from 
the envelope or wrapper, or the fail- 


ure to be called for or delivered to 
the dressed. This is a daily 
thousand 


average of over twenty 


of over twenty 
matter sent to 
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that—the loss, the anxiety, the ex- 
pense! 

Here is a practical test of the effi- 
ciency or influence of our training in 
the schools. Is it not time some of the 
“frills”? and ‘‘filigree’’ work was 
omitted and the children were drilled 
upon these practical, useful measures? 
Certainly some considerable time 
should be devoted each day to this 
matter, because exigencies may arise 
that will take any one or more pupils 
away any day from this training, and 
if the children are not instructed in 
the school how to write and properly 
sign and properly direct letters they 
are liable to miss this instruction alto- 
gether, with the above results. 

The school training ought to remedy 
this, and by proper attention it can 
be done. 


ee 


MORE LOSS. 


“I would that these would prove the end of our 
losses.” —SHak. 


T would prove the end of our losses 

if proper care were taken and 

proper instruction given’ in all our 
schools. 

Of the more than six milion pieces 
of mail matter sent to the Dead Letter 
Office a large proportion of the pack- 
ages and parcels fail to be restored to 
the owners because of the absence on 
the wrappers or inclosures of any- 
thing to indicate ownership thereof 
or who sent them. 

Highty thousaud were parcels of 
merchandise, books, clothing, needle- 
work, jewelry, etc., etc., many of 
which were misdirected, while others 
were without wrapper, having been 
insecurely inclosed, and others from 
which the address had become sepa- 
rated and lost. 

A large proportion were those upon 
which the required amount of postage 
toentitle them to transmission through 
the mails had not been prepaid, in- 
sufficient payment being due to im- 
proper inclosing, whereby a higher 
rate of postage was required. 

Twenty-eight thousand contained 
money, amounting in all to $48,642.00. 

Four thousand had enclosures of 
postal notes in small sums under $5, 
aggregating $5,300 

Twenty-seven thousand were found 
to contain drafts, checks, notes, com- 
mercial paper, etc., etc., in the sum ef 
$1,471,871.00, while forty-eight thous- 
and contained paid and cancelled 
obligations, receipts evidencing pay- 
ments of money, deeds, mortgages. 
general miscellaneous papers, etc., 
ete. 

Forty-two thousand contained pho- 
tographs, one thousand contained 
articles forbidden to be transmitted 
through the mails ; and eleven thous- 
and upon being opened were found to 
contain lottery tickets, which, under 
the terms of the law, are declared un- 
mailable. 

One hundred and sixty-two thous- 
and contained postage stamps, and 
were enclosures to secure return 


answers to the correspondence they 


in payments of small balances, or ac- 
companying orders for small purchases 
of merchandise, subscriptions, etc. 

These items you see cover a great 
variety of cases, so that ali need spe- 
cial instruction in the directing, send- 
ing and signing of letters and other 
mail mati-zr. 





AN IMPORTANT LINK. 


Have found the ground of study’s excellence. 
—SHAK 


HE library is the most important 

link in that great movement that 
has recently spread hither, into this 
country, from England. I refer to the 
University and School Extension. 
Few children complete their course 
even in the primary school. Only 
one in four who enter the High School. 
completes it. The great desideratum 
therefore, is some method by which 
the school influence can follow the 
pupils who leave school before com- 
pleting the work, or who, graduating 
from it, ought to continue their work. 
Having learned how to read they 
should now use their acqnired power 
to some purpose, to master the fields 
of human learning. 

I have spoken of the eminent 
value of works of literary art, for giv- 
ing the pupil a higher vocabulary of 
thought and feeling and for making 
him acquainted with himself. By 
this knowledge I do not, of course, 
mean a knowledge of his own petty 
idiosyncrasies and peculiarities, but a 
knowledge of human nature at large; 
a knowledge of what is substantial in 
character and profound in human 
thought.. Literature is the best, but 
it should not by any means be the 
exclusive course of reading. 

For the supplementary reading to 
be done at home theresbould ba inter- 
mingled, books of history, books of 
travel, popular expositions of the dif- 
ferent sciences. Some people would 
have these books exclusively, and 
would call them alone the “ solid”’ 
books, while the pure literary works 
they would denominate ‘‘trash.’”’ In 
my opinion they could not commit a 
more serious error. I have known 
many parents possessed of the science 
craze who tried to educate their chil. 
dren on science to the exclusion of 
literature, but their results were piti- 
able. Their children were deprived 
of an insight into human life—iuto 
the springs of human character and 
the motives that prevail among fhe 
people with whom they must live. 
This knowledge of human life ob- 
tained through the writings of genius 
should occupy the first place on the 
list of studies essential to direct self- 
preservation—using the expression of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and pointing out 
by the way that his own scheme of 
studies is very far from corresponding 
to the requirements of the principles 
that he iays down. 

On the other hand, one must be 
careful not to commit the opposite 





accompanied, or were the remittances 





mistake of excluding science and his- 


tory, or of slighting these studies for 
literature. They are all necessary. 

- It must not be forgotton that this 
work in supplementary reading is a 
work of self-help on the part of the 
pupil and is of very great value from 
this point of view. It assists very 
much to neutralize the effects of bad 
school methods where they happen to 
exist. Another great point is that 
the books taken home by the pupils 
into families who have no accumula- 
tionof books, or at best, of such books 
as lack popular interest—these books 
taken home are picked up by the 
parents and older brothers and sis- 
ters and read by them. This makes 
the supplementary-reading system an 
educator of the psople as people—an 
extension of the school that is of vital 
importance. 

The library should get hold of this 
phase of school extension and so man- 
age it that all who begin it are drawn 
into the use of the library. 

Fiction is the bait by which we 
create a love for reading and it should 
lead out to other reading—especially 
in the-line of science and history and 
philosophy. ButIhave tried to show 
that itis not a hopeless case if it does 
not lead out into these fields to any 
great extent, for the reading of fiction 
has the substantial benefits which I 
have stated. But there is fiction and 
fiction. Fiction written by an author 
who has deeply lived, deeply felt and 
deeply thought is of value to all men 
whether simple or Jearned. 

But the weak and shallow writer 
who has not sounded the depths of 
life, not seen its ethical sub-structure 
—such a writer is immoral and mis- 
leading in his views of life even 
though he supposes himself to be 
very religious and be in fact engaged 


in writing Sunday-School books. 
oo or 


STATE EDUCATION. 


“The question did at first so stagger me, 
Bearing a state of mighty moment in’t.” 
—SHAK. 


ET us remember that the district 
school to subserve its purpose, 
must not merely be a quickening 
school, it must be a common school 
where the rich and the poor meet 
together. It must be good enough for 
the rich, and is only thereby good 
enough for the poor. 

Who can tell whether this or that 
child shall prosper, or both be good 
alike? , 

The youth of all nationalities, all 
faiths, all classes, must be fused to- 
gether by the warm sympathies of 
childhood, drawn out in a common 
intellectual life. Only so can we es- 
cape a populace, a poletariat, a district 
school that is the barley loaf baked 
in the public oven for the poor. God 
avert the folly that thinks that this 
will make citizens and not paupers! 
Such institutions are not more than 
enough to answer the purposes of 
hypocrisy, and keep the disease well 
smothered about the heart. 

After six centuries of experimen, 


the world concedes that universal ed- 
ucation must be State Education. 

Manhood, the necessities of society, 
and the spirit of the age demand that 
instruction and the high school be 
made as free to the masses as the air 
they breathe. To private enterprise 
this is simply impossible. The acad- 
emy, the seminary, the select school, 
and the college preparatory do a great 
work. But what they do is merely a 
drop in the bucket; they reach only 
the few, and chiefly the wealthy. 

Instruction is a great trust, a grand 
activity, but only on condition thatit 
is treated in a large way. It is pre- 
eminently a calling in which the free- 
dom of the spirit redeems everything 
or loses everything, in which we sink 
by hard conditions to servile drudg- 
ery, or, by the buoyancy of our own 
spirit, rise to moral mastery. 

We must distinguish and instruct 
so as to be able to draw the line be- 
tween the politician and the states- 
man, because one is a creature and 
the other a creation. The statesman 
infuses his strength into the State, 
the politician, leach-like, sucks his 
strength from the State. The states- 
man watches the State with a loving, 
constructive eye; the politician, fox- 
like, watches it with a cunning, pilfer- 
ing eye. The statesman works in the 
light, and by the light, and for the 
light; the politician in the darkness, 
and by the darkness and for the dark- 
ness; and it is the obscure night, 
brooding over the popular mind, that 
makes his career possible in this 
country. 

There must be both, an intellectual 
aod amoral training that shall enable 
all to see this difference between the 
statesman and the politician. 

CSET tye EEL 

THE N. E. A., under the small boss- 
ism of Sheldon & Co., has run to decay 
from top to bottom. He confesses that 
‘“‘The Council” by its breeding in 
process has “‘ outlived its usefulness,”’ 
while others say its ‘‘ members prattle 
to hear the echo of their own nothing- 
ness,’’ and the President of the State 
University of Minnesota said in his 
speech of welcome with the courage 
of his convictions after listening to 
“The Council’ that the ten thousand 
teachers present would get nothing 
but ‘thash’’—One paper printed it 
‘*bosh” and it might properly have 
remained uncorrected—the result of 
the ‘ vest pocket’ programme of the 


‘* tool”’ president Canfield. 
The ‘ring’ has run itself out in 
disgrace. 





By the use of our ‘** Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ teachers soon 
double the attendance of pupils. 
These Aids interest pupils and 
parents alike, in the work done in the 
school-room—they prevent tardiness 
and absence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the a 


but so far have more than 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 





School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ALL our teachers in the private as 
well as in the public schools, four 
hundred thousand of them, labor with 
us in the spread of intelligence for the 
emancipation of the ignorant, and for 
the power and splendor that culture 
brings to the common people every- 
where. 


TuHE future of this as well as that of 
all other nations will glorify the work 
done by the teachers in the common 
schools. Don’t let us undervalue its 
power. 








THE organic and progressive power 
of this great people will find its truest 
ally in the intelligence and fraternity 
implanted in our system of common 
schools. 


SHELDON and his tool President of 
the N. E. A. must be taught that in- 
solence, brass, bossism, and boodle 
will not be allowed to prevail over the 
right, or that the self respect of the 
rank and file will pass away. 








THE common schools of the country 
in their teaching and conduct incul- 
cate all the just and sacred maxims 
of equality in a representative govern- 
ment and the supremacy of power 
among the people. 





A FEW PARTICULARS. 





‘To say ay and no to these particulars 
Is more than to answer in a Catechism.” 
—SHAK. 


ES, we must have something 

more than the ‘‘Catechism’’ in the 
text-booke in our schools. Outof the 
more than siz million pieces of mail 
matter sent to the Dead Letter Office 
during the past fiscal year, four hun- 
dred and fifty-one thousand were let- 
ters misdirected, or only partially ad- 
dressed—that is, not addressed to a 
postoffice, or, addressed to a postoffice 
without the State being given, or, ad- 
dressed to a postoffice not in theState 
named, etc., etc.—while twenty-four 
thousand were entirely blank, bear- 
ing no address whatever. Among the 
latter were frequently found the cor- 
respondence of business men, of which 
@ large portion contained inclosures of 
money, drafts, checks, etc. 

Ninety-eight thousand were letters 
to domestic addresses, “held for post- 
age,’’ together with letters, etc., ad- 
dressed to Canada and Mexico, matter 
to these countries being unmailable 
except upon full prepayment of post- 
age. 

The study of geography and a little 
more—nay, considerable more general 
intelligence seems to be absolutely 
necessary on the part of the people in 
order to avoid the waste of time and 


nished by the postoffice department. 
Think of the pumber of “‘fools’”’ there 
are in this country who suppose they 
can get ‘something for nothing” which 
the following statement reveals. 
“Forty-two thousand were letters to 
fictitious addresses, and principally 
correspondence relating to what is 
known as “green goods” or “saw 
dust’’ swindles, etc., many of them 
containing money with orders for the 
purchase of these fraudulent goods. 
Parties engaged in these fraudulent 
and unlawful enterprises invariably 
do so under an assumed name, and 
when the character and business of 
such persons is discovered by the pos- 
tal authorities, such matter addressed 
to them is declared ‘‘fictitious’’ and 
delivery withheld.” 

“Green goods,’’ “green people” and 
“saw dust” is another evidence that 
“ignorance costs, and that intelligence 
pays.” 

LET US HAVE IT. 








**These parcels of dispatch 
Effected many nicer needs.” 
—SHAK. 
, let us have a one cent rate of 
letter postage. The Postmaster 
General favors such a measure—the 
people are in favor of it and we can 
well afford it now. Let us make a 
demand for the passage of such a law 
at the next session of Congress. Post- 
master Harlow, of St. Louis, who has 
studied the question carefully for 
years in all its practical phases and 
who is in all respects one of the most 
competent postoffice officials in the 
country, ina late interview said, to 
begin with: 

“Tt will reduce to the minimum the 
sale of postal cards, which are a nui- 
sance to handle, inasmuch as they stick 
together and get into unsealed envel- 
opes and cause considerable trouble. 
Unsealed circular letters, which are 
now s0 humerous, will cease. These 
are also troublesome to handle, often- 
times smaller letters get into the_un- 
sealed envelopes, and in many in- 
stances cause delay. Then, in a given 
time, from 10 to 20 per cent. more seal- 
ed letters can be handled than postal 
cards or circular letters. One-cent 
postage would be the same as the 
present postage on fourth-class mat- 
ter or merchandise, and would wipe 
that entirely out of existence. It 
would give an opportunity to persons 
sending presents to seal the package 
and enclose a note, which is often- 
times very desirable. The volume of 
first-class matter would grow enor- 
mously, but with it would come addi- 
tional postage, as more packages now 
carried by other systems of delivery 
would be sent by mail at the cheap 
rate, as there is no limit to first-class 
matter as to weight. In other words, 
it would take the parcel post, such as 
is in use in foreign countries. On the 
whole, it would be easier to handle 
the matter, and do away to a great 
extent with the necessity of examin- 





money indicated by these facts fur- 


ing fourth-class to see that it confains 









Charles Dickens’ Works, 


FOR THE MILLION. 
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15 Volumes for Only $2.08 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper, 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! 


The ~sual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00. Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 6200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


including a year’s subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 

Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. His books teem with 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 
forms. The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 
style. Toownacomplete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed.of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. No person is well read who has not 
perused them. © 


oy 
The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAID 
for ouly $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
to our Journal. 


Please Clip Out and Send This 
COUPON ORDER. 


a 


J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir~I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $2.00 by mon 
ey order or registered letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
year, and the set of fifteen volumes of Charles Dickens’ complete works by mail, post paid, to 

U3-Here sign your full name, 


and write it very plain 
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no writing. It would be the cheapest [ AH, how much these great days in 
rate in the world. Another point.) which we live solicit both our genius 
First-class matter is returnable with-| and our intelligence for great deeds— 
out additional postage, and by the/ the flower of great principles. 
public taking advantage of the plan oe 
of attaching a card or reques{ on the} SHELDON and his ring in the N. E. 
envelope to return if not delivered, | A., as demonstrated at St. Paul, are 
the amount of dead matter would be) officers without troops, guerrillas ad- 
greatly reduced.”’ venturous mercenaries, afraid of the 
We should also avoid, by this one; rank and file and run it for the 
cent postage rate, the absurd and out-| “‘boodle’’ they can get out of it, It 
rageous charges the express companies | was well and wise that the protest 
now impose upon the people for carry-| against this crew of adventurers was 
ing small packages. made. 
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THAT BELL. 





“The bell invites me.” 
—SHAK. 


HE school-house bell answers for 

correct time in a very large num- 
ber of places. The variations in clocks 
and watches prove to be agreat draw- 
back and cause tardiness for which 
pupils can scarcely be held morally 
responsible. In fact, owing tothe dis- 
tance many must travel, and the great 
difference in time throughout the dis- 
trict, it is not surprising that pupils 
get to school at almost any time dur- 
ing the first hour. A school-bell will 
greatly decrease this difficulty, as it 
would be a regulato", or serve as a 
town clock for the parents as well as 
the pupils. The school-bell will al- 
ways quicken the steps of slow pupils, 
mark the time for all, and be a voice 
entreating the indulgent parents to 
send the little one to school whom he 
has retained home to do chores, or be- 
cause he did not wish to go. 

When the pupil leaves the school 
for other fields of labor, the chimes of 
the school bell will be remembered 
with pleasure, as they called him to 
labor, and marked the periods during 
the happiest portion of his lifetime, 

The fact is there is no piece of appa- 
ratus in which the school trustee or 
directors can invest that will prove to 
be of more value or is productive of 
better results. If provisions for a 
belfry were made in the specifications 
for every school house the district 
would never be at any additional ex- 
pense for such an ornament. If_the 
directors would add utility to embell- 
ishment, they will at once secure a 
large bell which can be heard all over 
the entire district. A farm in these 
days is not considered well regulated 
or equipped without at least a large 
bell. Ifitis true of farms, why will 
not this ruleapply with more force to 
& well-regulated school house? 

All locomotives are provided with a 
good, clear, loud-ringing bell, besides 
the time tables published. 

The children will all help not only 
to buy a bell but to obey cheerfully 
and promptly its summons. By all 
means take steps to secure a good 
tingiug bell for the school at once. 


or i 


WINTER RESORTS OF 
COLORADO. 





The Burlington Route now runs two 
daily trains direct to Denver, where 
connections are made for Colerado 
Springs, Leadville, Pueblo, Manitou 
Springs and all the winter resorts of 
Colorado. Also, two daily trains for 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and the West. 
These trains are composed of Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and Day Coaches, one leav- 
ing in the morning and one in the 
evening. No change of cars of any 
class between St. Louis and Denver. 
These trains make connection for San 
Francisco, Portland and all Pacific 





coast points, also for New Castle and 
Custer, South Dakota in the Black 
Hills, to which section the Burlington 
Route has just opened a new line, af- 
fording the best of accommodations to 
miners and settlers who wish to settle 
in that territory. For further infor- 
mation, tickets, rates, etc., call at the 
office of the Company,112 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis. 


Mrs. MAy OLIVER, of Alger Connty 
Mich., writes as follows: ‘The 15 vol- 
umes of Dickens’ complete works 
reached me, with THE JOURNAL, and I 
am very greatly pleased with both. 
How could one help being pleased with 
somuch of first class reading matter for 
80 little money. I only wish that all 
the teachers in the State would avail 
themselves of this opportunity to se- 
cure, and read, and circulate the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and the complete works of this won- 
derful genius.”’ 








THE Manhattan Art Company, 150 
Nassau street, New York, are present- 
ing some of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive pictures as premiums to be 
used by the newspapers that have 
ever been shown the public. They 
are works of art of the highest type, 
brought within the reach of the poor- 
est homes. A bit of color, a stirring 
scene, a great suggestion for action 
and study cannot but be of great value 


to the people who are so fortunate as 
to secure some of these ‘“gems.’’ 
Works that retail at $10.00 and $15.00 
at the art stores are brought wihin 
the reach of any home in the land. t 


SHORT-HAND. 








The Class Now Started—The 
First’ Lesson Here Given. 


A Practical Course in Pitman 
Short-hand for Only Two 
Dollars, 


—_— 


b) 
CLASS CONDUCTED BY PROF. ELDON MORAN 
OF ST, LOUIS. 





(Copyrighted.) 

The membership of this class is limited to a 
certain number. Those who wish to join should 
do soatonce. Send your tuition fee direct to 
the Editor. We already have a large enroll- 
ment, and the membership increases daily. For 
further particulars, see announcement else- 
where, 


SUCCESTIONS. 


1. You are recommended to get some friend 
to study with you. Read to each other, practice 
together, and criticise one another’s work. 

2. Corresponding in Short-hand is exceeding- 
ly profitable. After you have learned a few 
lessons you will be introduced by card toone or 
more students who are pursuing this course 
elsewhere. In your correspondence you are to 
use short-hand characters, You will be able in 
a few weeks to write a letter in this way. 

8. Send your name and address at once if you 
‘have not already:done so, and a lesson-blank 
will be mailed to you. Prepare a careful copy 

of Plate 1 and mail to the Editor, enclosing 
stamp for reply. Write your name and address 
plainly. 

4. You are advised to put the lessons in a 
serap-book in proper order for reference, or bet- 
ter still, preserve the papers containing them. 

5. Half an hour or more should be given to 
practice ever day. Write each lesson over and 
over many times until you feel that you are 
master of it, Short-hand is a splendid accom- 

z and the Editor wishes you only suc- 
cess in this undertaking. 





_ WHAT TO DO. 


1. After studying the lesson, copy Plate 1 
not less than ten times, using a good pen, black 
ink and foolscap paper. 

2. Compare your work frequently with the 
engraved characters, and be carefulto write a 
small hand, placing the words closely together, 
pronouncing them aloud as you write them. 

8. Occasionally read over what you have 
written. : 


4, Remember the three rules: 1, Practice, 
2. Practice, 3, Practice. 

5. Observe carefully the following points: 
Make the characters, or letters, all the same 
length,—rather short, not too long. Place them 
quite closely together, and do not get them 
crooked. Each stroke should rest precisely on the 
line, In line 7 joined b extends below the line. 
The rule is that the first d dletter should rest 
ontheline. B,dandj are always struck down- 
wards, and g to the right. Just as you write 
each letter speak its name aloud, Thus, while 
you are writing line 1, say 5, b, b, and line 2, d, 
d,d,etc. The letter in line 4 is called gay in- 
stead of g. The letter J should be made sharp- 
pointed, and the two lines composing it light, 
notheavy (Seeline9). JZ is always so written 
as to point straight down. The letter o should 
be very short—only one-fourth the length 
ofd. Oisstruck at a rightangle with the letter 
beside which it is placed. For example, oinline 
38 slants to the right in beau, to the left in Job, 
is horizontal in dough, and vertical in go (line 
36). Itisso written as to point directly away 
from the letter, or stem, near which it occurs. 
B, 4, j, g, are consonants, and J, o and a, vowels. 
The letters, or marks, which expressconsonants, 
are called stems; while the dots, dashes, and 
small angles are called vowel signs. 

KEY TO PLATE 1, 
Line 12 By die Guy eyed bide gibe guide abide, 
43 Beau dough ode bode Job goad obeyed doge, 
14 Bay aid Abe jay gay jade guage babe. 
15 Day age Joe go obey ago abode Dido. 


Plate 1. 
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COPYRIGHTED. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


TYRANNY, meanness and falsehood, 
put on the mask of protection up at 
St. Paulin the N. E. A. and assailed 
the rights of every teacher in the 
United States and trampled these 
rights into the dust that the bossism 
boodle and treachery of Sheldon and 
his ‘‘tool’”’ president might be var- 
nished over and called respectable. 
Respectable educators are out upon 
such infamy. 





THE disappearance of the one so- 
ceélled great man is notso much a 
calamity as if may seem when we 
know that the common schools with 
their intelligence have become the 
heralds, and jnaugurate the advent 
of a great age, giving all.the people 
power. 








ny 
e F-TRADEMUARK| z 


VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether bem disfiguring, humilat- 
ing, itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, from pim- 
ples to the most distressing eczemas, and 
every humor of the blood, whether simple, 
scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, perma- 
nently, and economically cured by the CurTI- 
CURA REMEDI£ES, consisting of CuTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTicuRa 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier 
and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best pliysicians and all other remedies fail. 
Thisis strong lar guage, buttrue. Thousands 
of grateful testimonials from infancy to age 
attest their wonderful, unfailing and incom- 
parable efficacy. 





a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oil <a 
a ~—soskin prevented by Ouricuna Soap. . esa 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Mus- 


\ cular weakness relieved in one minute 
by the CuricuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 


25 cents. 








PROGRESS under the bossism of 
Sheldon or confidence in the “‘tool’”’ 
president of the N. E. A. are both im- 
possible, and the “‘ring’’ should be 
routed. Its meetings under such 
leadership have become daysof shame, 
servitude and disgrace. 





THE STANBERRY, Missouri, Nor- 
MAL, BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND 
ScHoo. still leads the van! It has 
more than twice as many students as 
one year ago. Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, South Dakota and 
Utah represented and still they come! 
Oldest, cheapest, best, most thorough 
and most Christian Independent Nor- 
mal west of the Mississippi river. 
Nine years older than any other Mis- 
souri Private Normals. Largest and 
best faculty, 25 members, finest site, 
most imposing buildings, best moral 
surroundings. No saloons in county, 
established school, advanced money 
refunded if students get sick or dis- 


satisfied. Students may enter at an 
time and select their studies. Board, 
tuition and room-rent for ten weeks 
$30. First winter term opens Novem- 
ber 18, 1890. Send for a large free 
catalogue to 
Jno. E. FESLER, 
President. 
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If you have a 
COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


Scorrs 
EMULSION 


{OF PURE COD LIVER OIL ; 


{ AND HYPOPHOSPHITES {( 
. OF LIME AND SODA ( 
t 
t 
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18 SURE CURE FOR IT. 
This preparation onuin the hoaphtees 
tin, roperties of the ypop' tes 

ond gue Ni n Cod Liver Oil. Used } 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
table as milk, Three times as effica- 

cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect {¢ 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, t 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer ¢ 
there is nothing like SCOTT'S EMULSION. ¢ 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let noone by 
1 profuse explanation or impudent entreaty ¢ 

induce you to accept a substitute. { 
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A VOICE FROM TEXAS. 


“With what good s: 


Our meang will make us means.”’ 
—SHAK. 


Editore American Journal of Educa- 

tion: 
HE voice of the teacher crieth 
aloud in the wilderness, saying: 

“Can a horse trot without legs?” 

“Can a wagon run without wheels?”’ 

“Can a farmer till the soil without 
implemente?”’ . 

“Can a carpenter build a house 
without tools?”’ 

“Can a teacher teach without appa- 
ratus?’’ 

“Can a child learn to write without 
a desk?” 

And such are the questions present- 
ed for the consideration of the Texas 
Legislature when the teachers of 
Texas offered their seventh memorial 
at the Galveston meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association and State Sup- 
erintendent’s Association. It reads 
as follows: Werecommend the invest- 
ment of the permanent school fund, 
both State and County, in securities 
for the construction and EQUIPMENT 
of school houses. 

The permanent school fund does not 
run the schools more than three 
months in the year on an average. 

Six months—the minimum school 
term—is a stingy allowance of school- 
ing at best, and this state of things 
necssitates the raising of at least half 
of the school funds by local taxation 
or subscription, besides going into the 
pockets of the people to get the neces- 
sary money to build and equip their 
school houses. Therefore we might 
as well raise all the money for the 
teatvhers salaries by local taxation and 
thus make sure of enough money to 
build and more especially to EQUIP 
our school houses, for without good 
school supplies at least half of the 
teachers salary isthrownaway. This 
is my conviction after many years of 
experience as a teacher; and this is 
the verdict of the thousands of teach- 
ers in the great State of Texas. 

There are only turee classes that 
will object to the proposition, vis: 

First, the stingy man who thinks 
more of a nickle than he does of the 
education of his children or his coun- 
try’s children. 

Second, the ignorant beast who 
cares nothing at all for education. 

Third, and worst of all, the Old 
Fogy who opposes progress in any 
form, and says that when he went to 
school he sat on a slab with four 
wooden pins in it for legs, and he says 
that “‘in them days they didn’t have 
no big blackboard nor none of yer fing 


fixins in school, and what was good 
enough for me is good enough for my 
children.” 

He would rather invest his money 
in hogs. 

A new day is dawning—in fact, has 
dawned upon this empire of theSouth 
west. The common school , the rail- 
road, the telegraph, the newspaper, 
the teacher ; these are the forces which 
are changing the character, habits 
and destiny of the people. Pour in 
light, circulate the printed page, keep 
the schools open nine months out of 
the twelve, employ and properly com- 
pensate competent teachers, and ‘‘The 
Lone Star’ State will take and hold 
its proper place in the onward and up- 
ward march of this great people. 

R. M. GANNON, 
San Felipe, Tex. 





Pror. 8. P. WiLcoxson, of Van 
Zandt County, Texas, writes as fol- 
lows: “THE JOURNAL, and a complete 
set of Chas. Dickens’ works in 15 vol- 
umes reached me, and both are entire- 
ly satisfactory. It seems to me cer- 
tainly that it is only one chance in a 
life time for our teachers to secure such 
a supply of first-class reading matter 
on such liberal terms. How you can 
send THE JOURNAL one year and the 15 
volumes of Dickens’ works postpaid 
for the amount of $2.00 I confess I do 
not see. But I have them both in 
hand and in use, and I am reading 
both with the greatest profit and the 
greatest interest,’ 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 








**It is a world to see.’ 
—SHAK. 


It is said that the World’s Fair 
Committee have completed their sys- 
tem of classification and from it the 
architect will at once commence to 
draw plans for the buildings for which 
the system provides. It provides for 
twelve departments, which are to be 
cut into divisions. These departments 
are: 

A—Agriculture, farm machinery 


and appliances, forestry and forest 
products. 


B—Viticulture, 
floriculture. 


C—Live stock, domestic and wild 
animals. 


horticulture and 


D—Fish, fisheries, fish products and 
apparatus for fishing. 


E—Mines, mining and metallurgy. 
F—Machinery. 


G—Transportation and intercommu- 
nication. 


H—Electricity and electrical appli- 
ances (electrical exhibits will also be 
found in other departments of the Ex- 
position.) 


I—Manufactures, 


K—Fine arts: pictorial, plastic and 
decorative. 


L—Music, education, literature, en- 
gineering, public works, sociology. 


M—The progress of human labor 
and invention. 


We ought to have for the ‘‘Educa- 
tional Exhibit’’ a separate building, 
an illustration—at once—of the best 
specimen of school architecture and 
comprehensive enough—not alone for 
New England or for a few Northern 





composing all the Territories and_/| place for such notes in your own books 


Alaska. 


all else. 


terest by any other department. 





DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
HABITS OF READING. 


dl 
. **I begin to relish thy advice.’’ 
—SHAK. 


autumn. 


the letters. 


which tell you only what you thought 


tellectual looking-glass which gives 
back a reflection of your own image. 
Read the newspaper with the pencil 
in hand, mark what is worth preserv- 
ing and cut it out. Doing this will 
fasten the item in your memory, 
whether you paste it in a scrap-book 
afterward or not. 

(3) Extend this pencil habit. Make 





States but for all the 44 States 





We want all Europe,|is on the fly-leaf at the end of the vol- 
Asia, Africa, Australia, South Amer-|Ume. In reading borrowed books 
ica, the Central American States, make the notes on a half sheet of note 
Canada, the Islands of the Sea. A|P®Per and file it away. Be careful 
World's Educational Exhibit—and| MO” enone. 
the wholein one grand building dis-|."5 ¥2#¢1s not worth remembering, 
tinct from all other exhibits. An ex- 
hibit worthy the occasion, will de- 
pend more on the preliminary arrange-| go into tissue -all reading does not 
ments and preparation of plans, and/remain in the mind. 

the worklng out of these plans in de- 
tail through a million schools, than on|ing. If possible have every day a 


but do not discourage yourself from 
reading because you cannot remember 
ajl that you read. All food does not 

(4) Examine yourself on your read- 


self-recitation. Writedown the most 


A hundred ship loads of ordinary|'™Portant points in what you have 
school work dumped in a heap, would read or in the thoughts which that 
make no educational exhibit While reading has suggested to you, Keep 
the best the nations of the earth can 
produce, artistically and scientifically 
arranged, would make an exhibit not) thought until he has expressed it. 
to be excelled in attractiveness and in-| Self-expression fastens it in the mind. 


a journal, not of your feelings, but of 
your thinking. Doing this will make 
you think. Noone fully possesses a 


(5) Avoid long courses of reading. 
Begin undertakings which you can 
have reasonable hope of finishing, 
and measure your reading not by the 
amount of ground you have covered 
but by the amount of thoughts stim- 
ulated and produced. 

(6) Finally, remember that perse- 
‘verance is the mother of habit, and 
the only way to form a habit of read- 
ing is to keep on reading until it has 
become a habit 


THE BEST. 








“Doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape.” 
HAK. 


HE Manual Training School of 
Washington University is by 

all odds in its scope, design and work 
the best Manual Training School in 
the United States. It not only draws 
students far beyond its present capa- 
: | city to take care of and instruct them, 
but is a magnet drawing to the city 
from almost every State in the Union, 
the wise and the great men, the lead- 
ers, the instructors and the builders 
of a new civilization in the nation, 
men and women who wish to look into 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, a counselor of| its cirriculum of study and its methods 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scien-|of work. 
tific Circle, gives this sound advice to 
those who are pursuing the circle this 


It is not yet perfect by any means, 
but the conceptions and design of its 


Make time for reading. For this ha ped + lings wee weed a. 
purpose utilize the now wasted frag- j a GOS ie — * 
ments. Have @ book in the dining his disposal would allow until it 
room and read while you are waiting|*t#nds to-day a splendid prophecy, 
for your meal; have a book in your|Tich with the vigor of progress and 
overcoat pocket and read while you| brilliant with the achievements of 
are riding in the horse cars to busi-| practical results, which prove that 


ness. Schliemann did his first study-| St. Louis is considered the best point 
ing in Greek as a boy standing in line 


at the postoffice waiting his turn for 


from which to obtain information as 
to the best methods of conducting in- 


(2) Learn what not to read. Skip poocreped 7 the ager of knowl- 
the gossip and the scandal in the daily | °°2° ™ “Be "ranches taught by man- 








papers ; skip the partisan editorials, ual training schools. 
A few days since 
EX-PRESIDENT 

Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, and 
Gov. James B. Beaver, of Pennsylva- 
nia, visited our Manual Training 
School under the escort of Gen. D. F. 
Grier, of St. Louis. In his official 
capacity Gov. Beaver has had a great 
deal to do with the establishment of 
Industrial Schools in Pennsylvania, 
and was particularly interested him- 


before. Waste no time before the in-| 





notes of all that you read. A good 





self in the subject of institutions for 
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the promotion of manual training. 
Four years ago he visited St. Louis 
for the purpose of examining into the 
workings of the St. Louis school. He 
alsoinvestigated thosein other States, 
and made a careful comparison of the 
different methods pursued. After 
spending a month or more in the in- 
vestigation he reported that the - 


8ST. LOUIS MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
was, in his opinion, the best in the 
country, and three schools in Phila- 
delphia alone, not to speak of many 
more in other parts of the State, are 
modeled on that connected with the 
Washington University. 

The success of the Pennsylvania 
manual training schools attracted the 
attention of the Ohio men, and it has 
been decided to establish a number of 
similar institutions in thatState. Ex- 
President Rutherford B. Hayes has 
been deeply interested in the project, 
and, at the recommendation of Gov. 
Beaver, visited the St. Louis Manual 
Training School to geta clearer and 
better idea of its work ard design. 

Prof, C. M. Woodward, the director, 
conducted the distinguished party 
through all the departments. Gov. 
Beaver had made a thorough investi- 
gacion during his last visit but ex- 
pressed himself as being greatly 
astonished at the progress made. 

Ex-President Hayes said that he 
had never seen so complete and practi- 
cal a school and thanked Prof. Wood- 
ward for the ideas he had given him, 
assuring him that they would be of 
great value to the people of Ohio in 
their work of establishing and per- 
fecting the system in that State. 

AN INTELLIGENT VERDICT. 

Gov. Beaver said: ‘‘It would scarce- 
ly be credited by many Eastern peo- 
ple that they could find their best 
educational models in the West, but 
no one who has examined the question 
can deny that the St. Louis Manual 
Training Schools is the parent of all 
similar institutions in the country. 
Of course such schools have frequent- 
ly been talked about and a few rather 
abortive attempts have been made to 
establish such institutions, but the 
practicability of the idea was first 
demonstrated in this city. ‘It would 
be difficult to say how many schools 
have been organized on the model of 
the St. Louis Manual Training, but it 
can be said that none have been 
started that are not laid out on its 
lines. But in some way the St.Louis 
school has managed to keep far ahead 
of all others, and to-day I do not he- 
lieve that there is such an institution 
in the country. The ambition of others 
should be to equal it. They cannot 
take the lead.”’ 

W. J. Seaver, of Tocoma, Washing- 
ton, one of the commissioners of edu- 
cation of that State, will, within a 
short time, make a careful examina- 
tion of the manual training school, 
With the object of establishing a simi- 
lar institution in* the new State. 
“What we want on the Pacific Slope,” 





said Mr. Seaver, ‘‘is a class of skilled 
mechanics and superintendents who 
know all the details of their business. 
To supply this lack a manual training 
school is needed, and we will sustain 
one with Statefunds. We have heard 
of the St. Louis school, and will proba- 
ly model ours upon it.’’ 


rr 


GIVE AND BE RICH. 





‘It is twice blest 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
— HAK 


The sun gives ever; so the earth— 
What it can give so much ’tis worth; 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 
Soo, too, the air, it gives us breath, 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living; 
The more you give, 
The more you live. 

God’s love hath in us wealth upheaped; 

Only by giving itis reaped ; 

The body withers, and the mind 

Is pent in by a selfish rind. 

Give strength, give thought, give 
deeds, give pelf, 

Give love, give tears, and give thyself 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living. 

The more we give, 
The more we live. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED 
TO THE EDITOR— 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 
been permanently cured. I shall be giad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any 
of your readers who have consumption, if they 
will send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 
28-1—6t 181 Pearl 8t., N. Y. 








SHORT-HAND. 





Every one of our readers who has 
any interest whatever in this subject, 
should send his address at once and 
important information will be given. 
A practical course for only two dol- 
lars, and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, one year, postpaid. 


FLORIDA, 
ANTHONY, FLA., Oct. 20, 1890. 
J. B. Merwin, Managing £ditor 

American Journal of Education, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

My Dear Siz :—We want the world 
to know that we are working steady 
and solid improvements in our schools 
in Florida, especially in Marion coun- 
ty. We had a regular four week’s 
Normal Institute in August and at 
the close of it organized a County 
Teacher’s Union, which meets once a 
month for consultation and institute 
work. These meetings are growing in 
interest and the people are giving 
them their sanction, not only by their 
attendance but by entertaining the 
teachers in attendance cheerfully. 

Our salaries are yet too low to allow 
us much margin for luxuries, but the 





circulation of the American Journal 
of Education will materially help in 
this direction. 

We have a State Teacher’s Associa- 
tion which meets once a year. Our 
next meeting is to be at Tampa, Janu- 
ary 6th, 7th and 8th, 1891. Our offi- 
cers are W. F. Yocum, of Bartom, 
President; J. M. Stuart, of Mariana, 
Vice President ; Geo. Stuart, of An- 
thony, Secretary and W. B. Griffin, of 
Monticello, Corresponding Secretary. 
We should be pleased to have visitors 
from all the States at that time. 

We are advocating the Free School 
System through the columns of our 
county newspapers and they are glad 
to get these articles, as they begin to 
realize the fact that the teachers are 
creating an intelligent constituency 


for them all the time. 
Yours Truly, 


Gro. STUART. 





TuHIs resistless empire of ideas is es- 
tablished and perfected among the 
people by the patience, genius and 
victory achieved by our teachers in 
the common schools of the lard, 
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The lllinois Watch Gompany 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 





Manufacture all grades and 


sizes of 


Every teacher and scholar should carry a good 
reliable timekeeper. 


Illinois Springfield Watches 


Are guarantéed to be the BEST on the market. 
They are accurate, durable, reliable, beautiful in 
cova and finish. Every movement manufac- 
tured by this company is warranted to give per- 
fec satisfaction. Make no mistske, but buy the 


ILLINOIS SPRINGFIELD WATCH, 


a@ iT IS THE BEST.-@e 


THE light of intelligence kindled in 
our common schools is reflected back 
from every cottage in the land, and is 
spreading wider and brighter over 
every hearth-stone round the globe. 

YES, we must teach the ignorant 
everywhere. We are culpable for 
not multiplying the gratuitous means 
of instruction and are responsible for 
the night, moral and mental, which 
enshrouds so many souls. 























send it in with your inquiry. 
Address with stamp for reply 


1120 Pine Street, 


JOHNSTON’S 
District School Series Maps, 


EACH MAP 38x27 INCHES. 
Price of each Map, on Cloth, Varnished and Mounted on Common Rollers, 
$B2.50-—++——.. 


Wmbed SObORe oe cis ccess cisccvedseee. . sstvcsee. 


i Per. on Common Rollers, 33x27 inches, $ 2 50 
Dy mand, <cinannhs 6éeneshds oy copadywescsioaggidesace $e sy he 33x27 7" 2 50 
ESOMIPHOTOS..0 60050000... socces ae £9 sy veg 33x27 2 50 
NT + "sd cachet Ahh dnt telinats heRadeiin wacariencdTeesh os ¢ ss es 33x27 oe 2 50 
PM adhcedecabeces ¢cbetos ci sdti cnebdadesasets «cuss ae ig “ 33x27 ue 2 50 
EE EE. OY a COEF SERED me ‘ bs bey 27x83 *s 2 50 
District School Set, Six Numbers.................. , ee ws sa 15 
District School Set, in Spring Roller Case................seceeeces tk ebeitenewaseesces soeeees 25 00 
District School Set, on Spring Rollers, in Veneer Cases....... cccc.cccscceccccccccccccesece 27 00 


in the Sizes the FIRST number is the WIDTH from left to right. 
P. 8S. Be sure and write for Discounts and clip out what you need and 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





JOHNSTON’S 
NATIONAL SERIES OF 





LARGE SCHOOL MAPS. 





W. & A. K. 


Any map sold separately. 


send it in with your inquiry. 
Address with stamp for reply, 





‘1120 Pine Street, 


ENGRAVED AND PUBLISHED BY 


JOHNSTON. 


Designed to be uesd in connection with any text-book on Geography. 

Names are all engraved in plain Roman letters. 

The maps are all engraved on Copper Plates, by which means lines and 
letters are shown. with greater beauty and distinctness thanin any 
way. They are handsomely colored by States and Nations, have heavy cloth 
backs, are mounted on roélers, and varnished, the best material being used. 


No ‘ key required.’? 


other 


Size. Price. 
The Hemispheres ( Eastern and Western, )............. esse. 50 x 42 inches, $5 00 
United States, Mexico and Canada ( Revised, )........ ..... .. 50x42 * 5 00 
TOGEONA L TRAVIS. 10. Ante, ) 000s: ss sedeceed tebeassorn coos coccesce cootes 60x42 * 5 00 
America (North and South, )...........00. sccsssses sesceescsees coe 50x42 ‘ 5 00 
Asia ( Revised to date, )..........csccssscsssees senee edited cescibisideses 50x42 * 5 00 
POU MIRE BO MRIS) 65 cnteccx si ceopeds ‘uw eeseceeacesees.cccdzeces coe 50x42 ‘* 5 00 
World, Mercator’s Projection...................ssescsccsoscssssces sesees 50x42 * 5 00 

PRICES IN SETS. 

Half Set, Hemispheres U.S. and Europe on Common Rollers............ -.$18 50 
Complete Set, Seven Maps on Common Rollers........ ngtoseseuibtialddnhiaelie hideok 30 00 
Complete Set, on Common Rollers, Packed in neat Lock Box............... 83 00 
Complete Set, on SPR/NG Rollers, in one Lock Case............... .- 40 00 
Complete Set,on SPRING Rollers, in seven Veneer Cases............... 45 00 


P.8 Be sure and write for Discounts and clip out what you need and 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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ILLINOIS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Edneation 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








E. N. ANDREWS, Chicago 
J. B. MERWIN ccccceccece 








WE print the splendid and instruc- 
tive address of Wm. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education on 
“The Function of the Library and the 
School in Education’’ complete in this 
issue—but divide it for the conven- 
ience of our ‘‘make up”’ into sections. 

We do not see how any one of the 
four hundred thousand teachers in 
the public and private schools of the 
United States can afford to miss the 
reading and the re-reading of this 
valuable document. 





To make the absence of a sense or & 
moral perception the source of an ar- 
gument against its existence is the 
audacity of a blind man denying the 
light of the sun. 

IGNORANCE, bigotry, prejudice, 
these must be overcome by intelli- 
gence, justice and truth, such as is 
taught and established everywhere 
where the common svhool is planted, 
protected and perfected. ; 





epee 


ELOCUTION IN SCHOOL. 


**It is not enough to speak, 
But to speak true.’’ 
—SHAK, 


F all essential branches, that of 

elocution seems in our schools 
to be most neglected, Perhaps an 
exception should be made in the case 
of ethics. It may be held that neither 
of these is strictly a school study or 
branch of study laid down in the cur- 
riculum. If so, so much the worse 
for the school and the community. 
But whether these two topics are 
made special studies or not, they 
should both permeate the school like 
the very atmosphere, to be inhaled 
with the daily vital breath. They 
should form part of the web and woof 
of auly effective education in these 
days. 

But it is the art of speaking and 
reading correctly, or the art of using 
the voice we would now emphasize. 

The art of expression is most shame- 
fully neglected in, say nine-tenths of 
the schools. 

First, as to power of voice. The 
majority of pupils failhere. You can- 
not hear what they read or recite. 
They can make themselves heard on 
the play-ground, sometimes far too 
distinctly for comfort to those within 
a block. But when within, their 
voices are muffied as if the motto over 
the school-room door were: ‘‘Mum’s 
the word.” 

One reason for this deficiency is, 
that in the recitation the teacher 


unavoidable in an ordinary mixed 
school with no recitation room. The 
ideal recitation can never be conduct- 
ed without a separate room for the 
class. Yet there can be approxima- 
tion to excellence, spite of all hind- 
rances. Let the teacher go to a re- 
mote corner of the room and require 
pupils to speak or read, as the case 
may be, loud enough to be heard. 


Next, articulation. The habit of 
mumbling words or of throating or de- 
capitating or denudating them, 
should be considered a misdemeanor. 
It will be a tedious process to eradi- 
cate such errors that have become 
second nature, a second nature ac- 
quired at home in most cases, of 
course. So the sins of the parents are 
visited upon the children! And child- 
ren learn from each other all they can 
conveniently “take in” of evil, in 
whatever direction you please. We 
do not believe in too much imitation. 
That is the parrot. Yet, if there be 
one pupil in the school who speaks up 
loudly and articulates distinctly, why 
not call the attention of both class and 
school to that embodiment or example 
of excellence in these respects? The 
teacher must insist that a word is a 
word and worthy its head and tail, 
and is not perfect unless it has both. 
“Goin” is nota word. “Alf” is less 
than Aa/f a word. But murdered 
words, that is, poorly ‘‘executed’’ 
words, we might number by the hun- 
dred. Their blood cries out from 
many a country school-room ! 

‘‘Words, words,’’ said Hamlet. And 
if words, then he was likely a good 
reader, for sentences are made up of 
individual words. 


And yet, in the third place, to be a 
good reader or declaimer, one must 
have the idea of the writer. Ideas 
are before words or sentences. Good 
reading—and that will insure good 
speaking in general, is something 
more than pronouncing one word af- 
ter another, as from the column in a 
spelling book. 


Therefore the teacher must often 
ask, ‘“‘understandest thou what thou 
readest ?’’ There can of course be no 
proper inflection or emphasis, unless 
the thought of the author is sensed. 
The deficiency in rhetorical exercises 
is very often owing to the fault or de- 
ficiency in the teacher. One who has 
had training in elocution and knows 
how to use the voice, is worth several 
dollars a month more than a teacher 
who has been without such training. 


A good teacher should know how to 
breathe, to begin with; but not one in 
ten does know how! Let the Amzri- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION with 
its vigor, persistency and enthusiasm 
take hold of the matter and urge it 
upon the attention of teachers every- 
where, and we shall soon rejoice in a 
reform which will give us good readers, 
effective speakers, and a vastly in- 


THE FARMERBS’ ALLIANCES. 


“ OF worth, and worthy estimation.” 
—SHAK. 


Washington Gladden, in the No- 
vember - Forum, says: ‘Several 
results,.by no means undesirable, may 
be looked for as the outcome of this 
farmers’ uprising. 

I. They will secure a thorough dis- 
cussion of some important economical 
questions. They will force the people 
to consider carefully the problem of 
the state ownership of the great public 
highways. If the farmers can stick 
together and stick to their text long 
enough to get this business thoroughly 
ventilated they will do a good service. 

II. They are loosening the band of 
partisanship and opening the way for 
a rational co-operation of citizens for 
all desirable purposes. It is not im- 
probable that it will lead to a recon- 
struction of parties. 

III. They are helping to make an 
end of the sectionalism which has 
been a large part of the capital of a 
certain class of politicians. ‘‘Scarcely 
a vestige,’’ they say, ‘‘of the old sec- 
tional prejudice of a few years ago is 
now visible within their ranks.’’ The 
South and the West are coming into 
fraternal relations. ‘‘The demagogue 
politician who now attempts to array 
sectional prejudice in order that he 
may keep farmers equally divided on 
important questions,’”’ is admonished 
that he is about to confront “a supe- 
rior intelligence that will soon con- 
vince him that his occupation is gone.” 
The farmers’ movement is not, proba- 
bly, the deluge, but it will prove to be 
something of a shower—in some quar- 
ters, a cyclone—and it will clear the 
atmosphere,’’ and the common schools 
give just the training and intelligence 
necessary to secure these desirable 
results in all the states. 


SANGAMON’S TEACHERS IN 
COUNCIL. 
** Full of wise care is this your counsel.’’ 
—SHAK. 
BIG EDUCATIONAL GUNS TO THE 
FRONT. 








BATEMAN, HEWETT, HOWLAND, HAR- 
KER. ALL THERE. 


The Sangamon County Teachers In- 
stitute presided over by County Su- 
perintendent Brooks, met at Spring- 
field, Illinois, in the Senate Chamber 
of the State Capitol, Friday morning, 
Oct. 31. It was a mass-meeting of the 
county and city teachers, and the at- 
tendance was large, Dr. Newton 
Bateman, president of Knox College, 
addressed a splendid audience on Fri- 
day evening, with all the old-time 
vigor, and force and enthusiasm that 
characterized his efforts twenty-five 
years ago, as then, he was eloquent, 
instructive and entertaining, and 
many of the old citizens and teachers 
who knew him when he was State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
gave him a deserved ovation at the 
close of his address. 





creased power of iutelligence among 





stands too near the class. This seems 


the people. E. .N. A. 


On Saturday morning, ex-president 0 


up by another equally interesting in 
reading. He emphasized the thought, 
that the teacher could not compel the 
atiention of pupils and students, but 
must attract it, then hold it, by the 
variety of subjects presented, making 
all of them interesting. Good reading 
depended on a vivid imagination, 
clear understanding of thesubject and 
a clear and distinct enunciation. 
City Superintendent, Geo. Howland, 
of Chicago, followed. His subject, 
“The Work of the Teacher,’’ and in 
his peculiar and trenchant way, dis- 
cussed the work of the school-room in 
a@ very pleasant manner, alluding to 
the hobbies and foibles of teachers in 
introducing ‘‘new methods.” In this 
he was gravely sarcastic aud bore 
down on all these new ‘“‘fads”’ and 
‘new methods’’ of the young teachers. 
Teachers should be honest in their 
every act, and draw out from their 
pupils best efforts to advance in their 
studies. 
The Saturday afternoon exercises 
were enlivened by “talks on gram- 
mar and arithmetic,’’ by Prof. J. L. 
Harker, .of ‘* Whipple Academy,”’ 
Jacksonville, who has the merit of 
coming right tothe point of his sub- 
ject, in a brief practical way that 
makes the exercise very interesting as 
well as instructive. 
When Prof. Harker closed he was 
followed by Adjutant-General Vance, 
subject, ‘‘Military Training in Public 
Schools,’’ claiming that it was the 
part of education in our public schools 
to train the boys in the more si.nple 
manual of military tactics, fitting them 
when more advanced as young men, 
for military service. He said it gave 
them erect carriage, full chests and 
proper development of the muscles. 
Capt. Roberts, of the Sons of Vet- 
erans Corps, gave some practical ex- 
hibition exercises in which the teach- 
ers were much interested. 


ILLINOIS. 





**Itis a point of wisdom.’’ 
—SHAK. 


TWO BIRDS. 


The Waukegan schools are in luck 
—they kill more than ‘‘two birds with 
one stone.”” They not only take pre- 
miums but seem to understand how to 
use them. At the State Fair School 
Exhibit, Springfield, Ill, cash pre- 
miums were awarded to the Wauke- 

schools for the best exhibit. The 

d of Education wisely purchased 
with the money awarded as a me- 
mento for each successful school, 
a beautiful copy of ‘‘Scribner’s Statis- 
tical Atlas of the United States.’’ On 
the cover of one is stamped in large 
gold letters the following words: 


‘“ PREMIUM FROM STATE FAIR,” 
“SCHOOL EXHIBIT 1890,” 
“Central Schcol. 

On another : 

“PREMIUM FROM STATE FAIR,” 
“SCHOOL EXHIBIT 1890.”’ 
“South School.” 

These books were purchased from 
the agent of Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
J. M. Olcott, 103 State St., Chicago. 
No better use of money could bemade. 
Scribner’s Atlas ought to bein every 
school. We could not live to any pur- 
tek as an editor without ours. Mr. 

leott has also arranged an abridged 
edition, adapted for all schools. Mr. 

leott possesses eminent qualifications 





: Hewett, of Normal, conducted an ex- 
| ercise in “pedagogy” and followed it 


for adapting and handling such a 
work. 
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A PRACTICAL DEVICE. 


**T have a device to make all well.’’ 





E come now to mention a prac- 

tical device by which the 

common school can especially fit its 

pupils for the use of the library, anda 

device too thatany library can aid 

indefinitely in carrying out in its 
neighborhood. 

The regular reading lesson in the 
school does not and cannot occupy 
much time onthe daily program. Not 
many pages can be read over because 
the pupil must be questioned and 
cross-questioned on the meaning and 
use of the words and on the power 
and effect of the style used and on the 
near and remote thoughts suggested. 
No pupil after a good drill on a liter- 
ary piece ever reads a similar piece in 
book or periodical without looking 
consciously or unconsciouly for some 
of the points that have been hrought 
out in his lesson. He is now of a 
capacity to get more from his reading 
than was before possible po him. His 
vocabulary has been increased butnot 
so much as his power to increase it. 
If he would only take home with him 
a book from the library and read a 
whole story written by the author of 
whose literary gem he has carefully 
studied in school, he would be able to 
increase his higher vocabulary far 
more rapidly than he wil! do -other- 
wise. He will moreover fix and as- 
similate this higher vocabulary in 
such a way thatit will always remain 
hisown. Still better, he will become 
a home reader and auser of the library 
for life. 

Let us suppose that he has read for 
the day with his class at school a 
charming selection from Walter Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake. The teacher has 
ten copies of The Lady of the Lake and 
lets the ten best pupils in the class 
take home the poem for a week and 
read it through—a week is sufficient 
for this. The entire poem is the topic 
for an hour’s conversation on a Fri- 
day afternoon. The next week the 
second ten pupils take this poem to 
their homes; a third week another 
set of ten and so on untilall the class 
hasread this poem, which will makea 
memorable opoch in their lives. A 
selection from Swift’s Gulliver’s voy- 
age to Lilliput or to Brobidgnag 
would perhaps be found in the child’s 
fourth or fifth reading-book and the 
whole story could be read at home by 
the children if ten or twenty copies 
of the book belonged to the school 
library. 

In a town of Massachusetts where I 
Wasa member of the School Committee 
for three years we appropriated fifty 
dollars ($50) fora few works of this 
character, buying ten copies of each 
and requiring the teachers to keep a 
tecord of the pupils who read these 
books; When one school had read the 
books they were to be sent to another 
district. I think that the object was 
© a degree attained in that town, or 
Mt least in a way to be attained. But 


I believe that the town library should 
provide itself with boys’ and girls’ 
classics in large numbers—ten or 
twenty copies of each and that by a 
little effort made by the librarian 
with the teachers, such a systematic 
reading of whole works of literary 
art could be brought about at the 
same time in such connection with the 
town library as would ensure life-long 
continuance of the use of it. 


TT oO 
ARCH BISHOP IRELAND. 


“Tgnorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to Poe af 
E give place to the following 
extract from an address of 
Arch Bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, 
Minn. He spoke before the National 
Educational Association as follows: 

“T will be permitted to makeat once 
my profession of faith. I declare 
most unbounded loyalty to the con- 
stitution of my country. I desire no 
favors. I claim no rights that are not 
consonance with its letter and its 
spirit. The rights which the consti- 
tution allows I do claim, and in doing 
so I am but the truer and more loyal 
American. I uphold the parish 
schools, but would have 

ALL SCHOOLS STATE SCHOOLS. 

To the child must be imparted in- 
struction in no mean degree, that the 
man may earn for himself an honest 
competence and equit himself of pros- 





instruction is primarily the function 
of the child’s parent. Thestate inter- 
venes whenever the family cannot or 
will not do the work that is needed. 
As things are, tens of thousands of 
children will not be instructed if par- 
ents remain solely in charge of the 
duty. _ 

The State must come forward as an 
agent of instruction, else ignorance 
will prevail. Indeed in the absence 
of State action there never was that 
universal instruction which we have 
so nearly attained, and which we 
deem necessary. 

In the absence of State action I believe 
universal instruction would never in 
any country be possible. 

No tax is more legitiment than that 
for schools, and it should be dispursed 
by State officers for this specific pur- 
pose. 

I unreservedly favor State laws 
making instruction compulsory. 

Instruction is so much needed by 
each citizen for his own sake and for 
that of society that the father who 
neglects to provide for his child’s in- 
struction sins against the child and 
against society, and it behooves the 
State to punish him. 





THE general and universal expres- 
sion of opinion seems to be that Shel- 
don and his tool president sullied 
their so-called triumph at St. Paul by 
thrusting their hideous, furtive 





‘sana to perpetuate a ring which must 
be odious to all fair minded people. 


perity and life. Theimparting of this. 





rhands into the ballot box and stealing ; 
the ten thousand votes and casting | 


* KENTUCKY. 


SHORT-HAND. 





“Nor is the world ignorant of her worth.” 
—SHAK. 


ROF N. M. WEBBE, of Letcher 
County, Ky., writes as follows: 
“T wish to congratulate you most sin- 
cerely upon the heroic and noble way | 
in which you not only espouse but 
advocate the cause of popular educa- 
tion. 


‘‘We are situated herein the shadow 
of the peaks and crags of the moun- 
tains of eastern Kentucky. We look 
up with wonder to their snowy crests, 
covered as they are with choicest 
timber of walnut, oak and ash, shelter- 
ing and shadowing our peaceful val- 
ley. The sun nevershown on a richer 
country, but so far not a single line of 
railway has ever yet penetrated this 
county; education though and the 
interest in it is growing rapidly. 
Our teachers are working wonders 
among the people, and are deeply in- 
terested in all that is going on in the 
outside and out-of-sight world. 


Speak, discuss—brief, short, quick, snap i 


Can you write it? Ifnot you are be- 
hind the times. Hundreds of our 
young readers ought to learn. The 
lessons are furnished by one of the 
most skillful teachers in America, and 
the course which we give for $2 would 
cost, ordinarily, $15 at least, whether 
given by mail or personally. Send $2 
to this journan!] at once if you wish to 
take advantage of this offer. You get 
the lessons and the American Journal 
of Education, one year, postpaid, for 
$2.00. Send the money in registered 
‘letter or by money order to be safe. 





A MIGHTY dawn of new ideas comes 
to the people, enriching them and en- 
larging their mental and moral hori- 
zon and giving them more power 
wherever the common school is 
planted, protected and perfected. 
These teachers are majestic in their 
work, because they think and beget 
thinkers—they bring the common 
people to a higher level of civilization 
The JoURNAL is a perpetual inspira- | and power everywhere. 
tion to us, and I wish every teacher 
in the State of Kentucky would not 
only take it and read it, but circulate 
it among the tax-payers, with its 
liberal and splendid premiums. We 
should all be greatly profitted in our 
work if that should be done. 


Please send the JOURNAL and your 
valuable premium of Dickens’ Com- 
plete Works to the names enclosed.”’ 





THE honor, dignity, enlightenment 
and genius of our teachers and in- 
structors in this land are a precious 
heritage for this great people, giving 
at one and the same time intelligence, 
power and wealth. These teachers 


are more than the great captain of a 
war—the latter destroy, mutilate, 
alienate, the former build up, har- 
monize and leave a glory untarnished 
and a powor imperishable. 











SLATED PAPER 


—FOR— 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Mail, 
POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 
‘ Cotumsia, Mo., Sept. 5th. 


BLACK BOARDS 
OF SLA ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


ATED PAPER% 


J.B.MerRwin, 


704% CHESNUT ST 





J. B. MERWIN, 

Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 

704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo 
Dear Sir: 

Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to let you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstilin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a bard finished wall. Send also your 
best Crayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 


R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen's College, 


Colurabia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
in Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THESE teachers and schools support 
and herald the onward and upward 
march of the human race towards 
light and self help and power and 
glory. This is better than to limit 
and hamper and blight with war and 
ignorance and bloodshed. Our teach- 
ers are the real heroes—the saviors 
of the people. 


et te 
THESE souls so full of darkness and 


of sin are not quite so guilty as we 
who permit and by our indifference 
produce this darkness. Light has 
come into the world and we are not 
impoverished by giving or made rich 
by withholding it. If there must bea 
fall let it be a fall on the knees to pray 
for the forgivenness of our sin of 
neglecting the ignorant and the weak. 





THE finest of all others and the 
happiest of all places is that altar and 
that place where the soul finds God 
and trusts and thanks him for the 
revelations he has made to us of Him- 
self. 





=>-s. 
ve 


THE GOOD ELEMENT. 





In these cases. when the aim reports 
’Tis oft with difference. 
—SHAK. 


HE text-book is impersonal and 
does not impose on the individ- 
uality of the pupil the weight of au- 
thority that the living teacher carries 
with him in spite of all efforts that 
he may make to encourage indepen- 
dent judgment. 

This is the good element in our 
American method, I repeat again, and 
when our country was everywhere 
sparsely settled (as it is even now ex- 
cept in a few sections) it was obvious 
that the individual must depend on 
the printed page of the book for what 
he should get from his fellowmen in 
the way of scientific observation of the 
world and man, and in the way of 
thought and reflection on the data 
recorded. The library is the store- 
house of the aggregate observations of 
all mankind on the phenomena of the 
universe—not of what the senses of 
one single man have perceived but ot 
what the senses of all men have per- 
ceived; more than this the library 
holds the record of the reflections of 
all human brains on these data of 
obsersation. And even more than this 
the library holds in its works of lit- 
erary art the portrayal of human 
nature as it has been lived and is lived 
by all stages of civilization and by the 
various races that people the earth. 
lt holds this vast mass of observation, 
reflection and insight not in its crude 
form but winnowed out—each grain 
that the library preserves was taken 
from a mountain of chaff. Doubtless 
it holds still on its shelves much chaff, 


human experience from which it has 
been saved it is all precious grain. 

The school is set at the task of teach- 
ing the pupil how to use the library 
in the best manner—that I take it is 
the central object towards which our 
American school methods have been 
unconsciously guided. In order that 
the pupil shall acquire the ability to 
use the library he must first learn to 
read. This involves learning the 
alphabet and the spelling book and 
much more. For the school boy must 
in school set about acquiring a new 
and higher vocabulary of words. He 
brings with him from home a collo- 
quial vocabulary meagre in its num- 
ber of words and in their quality to 
express subtle distinctions or precise 
definitions, or elevated sentiment, or 
profound thoughts. In school he com- 
mences by learning first how to recog- 
nize the words of his colloquial vo- 
cabulary in a printed and written 
form. Before this epoch he has only 
known them by ear—they weresounds 
to him—now they must be represented 
to his eye by conventional characters. 

After he has learned to recognize 
the words in printed form that were 
already familiar to him by ear, he is 
set to mastering a series of text-books 
which use strange technical words 
new to his ear, new to his eyeand like- 
wise expressing ideas new to his mind. 
He learns a special vocabulary of these 
for arithmetic and other branches of 
mathematics. Another for geography 
and his relations to the earth and its 
inhabitants; another for history and 
his relations to his fellow citizens, his 
nation, his race and the stream of gen- 
eration down which he and his con- 
temporaries have descended. He 
learns to recognize in the institutions 
of society the organized form of his 
higher selves that have been unfolded 
and realized for him in those institu- 
tions. A special vocabulary has to be 
learned for these things and also for 
the study of language in grammar 
and philology. Language is the first 
revelation of human nature —its struc- 
ture being an embodiment of the logi- 
cal laws to the mind. 

Every special science has its own 
special vocabulary, larger or smaller, 
of new words. The school-boy must 
learn their external forms and their 
internal meanings. 

But literature is language as a fine 
art and its content is the revelation of 
human life in its aspirations and ac- 
tions, in its victories and its defeats. 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe are the great leaders of the 
sacred army of men who have made 
and are making this revelation of 
human life. Every literary writer 
has a literary styleof his own which 
his readers must learn to master. 
The school teaches a hundred or more 
of these styles by choice extracts in 
the higher school readers—the selec- 
tions being intense and impassioned 
pieces of prose and pvetry calculated 
to arouse the imagination, refine the 
taste and kindle the aspiration of the 
youth as well as give him some ac- 


lary and peculiarities of style that he 
uses. For this purpose a book of 
selections like the typical school- 
reader is far better than any other de- 
vice that can be thought of. But it 
should be supplemented by other 
reading which deals with entire works 
of literary art. 


rr 


INPROVEMENTS. 





** He masters here a double spirit,’’ 
Of teaching and learning instantly. . 
— SHA’ 


E think that our national sys- 
tem of education—or the sys- 
tem and methods generally prevalent 
in the United States is destined to be 
vastly improved by the efforts of 
librarians. What is called the ‘“‘Semi- 
nary’’ method—the method of study- 
ing up a topic—mastering the wealth 
of knowledge extant on the subject— 
sifting and criticising what is recorded 
and verifying what is true by experi- 
ment—such a method can be carried 
out only by aid of the library and it 
makes the library ap essential instru- 
ment of school work. At present it 
is quite well developed in some Uni- 
versities (asatJohn’s Hopkins and 
Harvard and some others.) But it 
can obviously be extended with profit 
to all colleges and in some degree to 
High Schoole, yes and even to lower 
schools. Thelibrarian and the teacher 
working together can make this 
needed extension and realize new and 
valuable features in our American 
school methods. 

The practice of joining select lists 
of works on special subjects is a good 
one. But many that I have seen may 
be greatly improved by helpful notes 
telling the reader what to read if he 
is entirely unfamiliar with the subject 
—and then what to read after he has 
made the first studies in the subject. 

Graded courses of reading are most 
needed. To name a hundred books 
iu a list for boys is not advisable. It 
is best to begin with a list of ten best 
—say the ten best books of travels, 
then ten best story books or the ten 
best novels for youth. The ten best 
books of history for boys. The youth 
should be directed to such a number 
as he may hope by dilligence to read. 
The librarian need not, unless he 
chooses, give out such a list as his 
own, unsupported by the authority of 
others. He may collect the votes of 
connoisseurs and get a briefly ex- 
pressed opinion from each, as was 
done in England for the hundred best 
books, or in this country for the ten 
best novels some years ago. What 
the young or the inexperienced reader 
wants is the names of a very few 
books that have the power of genius 
to arouse and stimulate his attention 
as with the power of a magician. The 
book for the untrained reader must be 
intense in its power to charm. Be- 
cause it has to overcome the resistance 
which comes of the real labor involved 
at first in making out the words by the 








but considering the crude material of 


quaintance with the special vocabu- 


eye instead of the ear. 


The school teaches how to read— 
how to use the printed page to get out 
of it all that it contains. The library 
furnishes the what to read; it opens 
the store-house of all human learning. 
These two are complementary func- 
tions in the great work of education. 

I would however call attention 
again to the periodical as the third 
great educational appliance of our 
time, and especiaily to its most mar- 
velous product, the daily newspaper. 

In this day we are all acquiring a 
new consciousness by aid of this in- 
strument. 

Every morning it is customary for 
the dweller in the city to take a sur- 
vey of the entire life of the globe—a 
brief glance at the nations most re- 
mote, a fuller view of those more 
nearly related to him; and a complete 
survey of what is in his neighborhood. 
The correlation of the near and the 
remote, the custom of carrying in his 
mind the world affairs, developes a 
sort of epic consciousness vastly more 
educative than the former village gos- 
sip that prevailed in the tavern or in 
‘the shop. It elevates the individual 
into a higher plane of thinking, sub- 
stituting the universal for the partic- 
ular. It would seem as though the 
world as a whole is bound to grow in- 
to this newspaper civilization and 
that it is a necessity of all newspaper 
civilizations to be democratic in their 
form of government. But it is evi- 
dent that this newspaper species of 
education needs the co-operation and 
perfecting influence of the library. 
The school is essential to the news- 
paper reader to give him that knowl- 
edge of a printed vocabulary of words 
and that smattering of geography, 
history, grammar and science required 
to understand and follow the news- 
paper articles. 





It is intimated very plainly that the 
Saratoga people are not over-anxious 
to go down into their pocket to raise 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars to pay 
the hotel bills and traveling expenses 
of “Sheldon and his ring’? under the 
guise of entertaining the N. E. A. 

GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT WIs- 
HART, of the Frisco, announces that 
Lebanon, Mo., is made an all-the- 
year-round tourist excursion point, 
which has been found necessary by 
reason of the recent discovery of won- 
derful magnetic waters at that point. 
A magnificent hotel and bath house 
have just been completed there. Con- 
necting lines are invited to sell round- 
trip tickets of ninety days’ limit, St. 
Louis to Lebanon, Mo., and return, at 
rate of $9.50. 

The Frisco also announces special 
rates for hunters for the season from 
St. Louis to Salem, Jerome, Crocker, 
Chadwick, Seneca, Winslow, St. Paul 
and Mansfield. The company will 
also make a round-trip rate at one fare 
from St. Louis to Carthage, Webb 
City and Joplin, Mo., Galena and Pitts- 
burg, Kan., tickets on sale November 








10, good for return until November 15. 
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Wak and bloodshed gives at best, 
but a dim obscure light, when com- 
pared with the real day, insured by 
intelligence and love, such as is be- 
gotten in our common schools—it is 
night. Look at the relative cost and 
the results of war, and its brutalities 
with our system of common schools and 
its splendors. It is cheaper to edu- 
cate than to fight and to perish. 


sek lg i: Bi i a 

Wak glorifies one man, the leader. 
Our common schools raise to a glori- 
ous height the statue of a whole peo- 
ple. The common school doesits work 
silently, patiently, but none the less 
irresistably. It preparfs the people 
to-day for the greater to-morrow and 
so surely attains its object. It is 
worth ten thousand fold its cost in all 
the States. Hereisa trophy and a 
glory crowning the nation that is 
bloodless. Itis the power the com- 
mon school gives the people. 





THE TOWN LIBRARY. 





**My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you.’’ cus 


“UR schools will add greatly to 
their popularity and to their 
usefullness and their efficienvy as 
well, by helping the Town Library. 
But the town library should have 
devices by which it may interest the 
reader of the daily newspaper in fol- 
lowing up his topicsinto the weightier 
articles of the magazines, and still 
further into the literature of the sub- 
jects as treated in books. 
Reading circles are of prime impor- 
tance in this work. The history of 


‘the Chautauquan movement is full of 


instruction to us who are seeking to 
extend the influence of the library 
to the community and to elevate a 
community of mere newspaper readers 
into readers of good books. 

The reading circle can create and re- 
tain an interest in a subject which 
solitary reading cannot do so well. 
Discussion with one’s fellows awakens 
questions that have slumbered a dog- 
matic slumber. 

A hint still nearer to the Librarians 
of this Convention is to be found in the 
labors of such men among you as have 
in late years formed bibliographic 
lists in various fields, who have con- 
structed indexes to periodical litera- 
ture and critical Histories of America 
and works of similar significance. 
Here is a field in which the librarian 
prepares the mass of human learning 
for the use of his less persistent or 
less plodding fellow citizen the news- 
paper reader or at best the popular 
book reader. The learned librarian 
leads him to original sources and 





offers these sources in a compendious 
form for his use. Indexes and collec- 
tions of original sources do wonders 
to deepen and make accurate the 
scholarship of a nation. Those famil- 
iar with German scholarship need 
only to be reminded of the vast num- 
ber of works of this order which facil- 
itate the complete survey of speciay 
subjects. 

The school and the newspaper and 
the library working together may be 
each helped by the other and all may 
be united in one very potent instru- 
mentality of education for the univer- 
sal Democracy that ison its procession 
in all the nations of the world. Itis 
locally self-governed but interested 
with a truly cosmopolitan spirit (and 
shall I not say with a missionary 
spirit?) in all other peoples around 
the globe. On this line we see infinite 
possibilities of growth in perfection, 
infinite possibilities of that education 
which adds to the individual life vica- 
riously, the life and life’s experience 
of all his fellow men. 





WHAT SHALL IT BE. 


**One of the greatest in the Christian world.’’ 
SHAK, 





N its rapid develepment for a hun- 

dred years this country owes more 

to its schools than to any other one 
cause. 

The educated masses in America 
have given direction to the develop- 
ment of its material resources, its 
political history, and its moral ten- 
dency. Theschool, as it should be, 
is very close to the American heart. 

What shall the Educational Exhibit 
be in '93 ? 

At the Centennial in Philadelphia 
the school exhibit was very unsatis- 
factory. Only 13 of the then 38 States 
were represented at all, and only two 
of them (Indiana and Massachusetts) 
were fairly well represented. There 
was no general provision made for the 
Educational Exhibit at Philadelphia. 
The few exhibits that were made were 
placed in a corner of the gallery of a 
building erected for another purpose. 
The people do not want this repeated 
in 93. They want ample provision 
made for the Educational Exhibit of 
44 States, 3 Territories and Alaska. 
They want ample provision for the Ed- 
ucational Exhibit of all foreign nations 
who can be induced to come here for 
that purpose. If any part of the civil- 
ized world can show superior educa- 
tional systems to our own the Ameri- 
can peuple want to find it out. To 
make a creditable Educational Ex- 
hibit requires time, as much time as 
to make a fine art exhibit. The class- 
ification should be complete (and no 
part of the World’s Fair Exhibit is 
susceptible of a more perfect classifi- 
cation than the Educational Division) 
and it should be announced in time to 
go before the next annual sessions of 
the several State Teachers Associa- 
tions for discussion. The scheme must 
come before these conventions for the 
teachers to formulate plans for carry- 


ing out the same in detail. 

The scheme should be comprehen- 
sive. It should include a representa- 
tion of the public school work in all 
the States, and not omit the private 
schools, denominational schools, col- 
leges, universities, professional schools 
and industrial schools, and there 
should be no missing links. Large 
provision should be made for the dis- 
play of school architecture, systems of 
heating and ventilating, school fur- 
niture, school books and school eup- 
plies of infinite variety. 

The “‘attic’’ of a large building used 
for some other purpose will notsuffice. 
The commissioners should be called 
upon to construct a separate building 
for the Educational Exhibit, of special 
design for its purpose. 

A magnificent Art exhibit is ex- 
pected, but education is at the founda- 
tion of all art. This country is in- 
debted to the common school for its 
art, its manufactures, its commerce, 
its exhibit as a nation. Our plea is 
for a distinctive, comprehensive, un- 
paralleled Educational Exhibit at the 
World’s Columbian Fair in ’93. We 


think the commissioners will be in- 
duced to provide a proper building 
and adequate space. 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and aset of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? ° 
> Itseems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 

school without any further delay. 





Don't Give Up 


The ‘use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. Asa 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine. 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of tliem did any per- 
manent good. At last I-began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too. highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.”—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

* “For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle, 








TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


—_— Pt 


ur tax-payers and school officers, 

too, understand now, that good 
Blackboards all around the school- 
room; a good set of outline Maps, and 
an eight-inch Globe, are, to the teacher 
in his work, what the sledge-hammer 
is to the blacksmith, the saw to the 
carpenter, the axe to the woodsman, 
or the plow to the farmer. 


The time and expenseof the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
‘“tools to work with,’’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor to the building. 


Pupils need them; teachers need 
them; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 43 and 48) that directors 





shall provide these necessary articles. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF IT. 


— 


“Thee and thy virtues here I seize.” 
—SHAK. 


N November the harvests, crops, 
fruits and all are gathered safe 
from storm, and embody the products 
of countless millions of capital, and 
of workers, toiilng in splendid har- 
mony. 

Capital, to a large amount, has been 
invested in our school houses, appara- 
tus, and salaries. 

Pupils, parents and the tax-payers 
are the proper parties to harvest the 
best results. The community is large- 
ly the gainer. The problem is how to 
be as large a gainer as possible. The 
means are as simple as those of secur- 
ing a heavy crop, or choice fruit, or 
the finest stock, viz: 1st. Get the best 
you can; and, 2d. Make the most 
of it. 

As the whole machinery of your 
school is now in running order, and 
working actively, and the one thing 
to do now, during the school year, is 
to make the most of your means, par- 
ticularly, the teachers, and, above all, 
the teacher in all the numerous dis- 
tricts where there is bat one teacher. 

Parents. i. e., all who love your 
children wisely, and are willing to do 
your best for them,, should now visit 
the school as often as once a month. 
A committee of public safety! <A 
magnificent vigilance committee, 
choosing and wisely applying the 
‘ounce of prevention.”’ 

You can, by your cordial presence 
and evident interest, become allies of 
the faithful teacher, and multiply his 
or her power ten-fold. 

To make this practical we suggest 
that you discharge a pleasant duty to 
the teacher and to your children, too. 
Go to the school room with a cheerful, 
helpful word of sympathy and encour- 
agement. 

Do yourself the justice to show that 
you care td see and hear and know 
the teacher who trains and instructs, 
enlightens and enlarges the spirit of 
your child all the best hours of the 
five days per week—if you really do 
care, or, at least, assume so much of 
the virtue of parental faithfullness 
and care as to act like it. 

Do your child the service of know- 
ing that trom your visits to the teach- 
er, his virtues and faults, success and 
failure, are laid open to you. It will 
stimulate and spur him todo his best; 
as well as to warn and check him 
from going far astray, for he knows 

you have seen the teacher once and 
will see him again. 

Do the teacher the pleasure of assur- 
ing him the support of your whole 
conscience, affection and will, in mak- 
ing the pupil do his best. What can 
either you or the teacher make out 
alone, neither one knowing what the 
other wishes, or requires, or does? 
What is there you cannot do, work- 
ing together, both fully bent and 
bound to make the pupil learn and 
grow great and useful. 





Read about John Ruskin’s mother, 
and Mrs, John Wesley, and hosts of 
faithful parents. Two to one, three 
to one, you over-rule, sway and con- 
trol the young mind with an authority 
at once as irresistible as destiny, and 
as absolute as the will of God. 

‘From eight years of age to sixteen’”’ 
is the critical period wherein the chaos 
of the child’s inner world is to be 
transformed into the cosmos the har- 
monious creation which our heavenly 
Father designed. 

And so shall the teacher’s work be 
no thankless, solitary task, but a 
growing power and a growing splen- 
dor in every school district in the 
land. 


=o 


OUR SCHOOL HOUSES. 





He loves his own barn better 
Than he loves this house. 
—SHAK, 


SCHOOL Patron in writing to 
The Franklin County Tribune, 
says: “I am glad to see that some of 
your correspondents are mentioning 
the condition of their school houses, 
in regard to furniture, &c., and that 
the same object is receiving editoria] 
notice also. There are men in this 
county whose farm stock are more 
comfortably provided for than are 
their children while at the school 
house. 

It is surprising to a visitor to see 
the deplorable condition of some of 
our villiage and town schools. In 
some instances the pupils are literally 
packed in on old-fashioned, home- 
made, back-breaking benches; in 
others on broken-down sham “pat- 
ents.”” Walls are bare, or hung with 
one or two old ragged ‘‘ ante-bellum ”’ 
maps, and disfigured with dirty, bro- 
ken patches, dubbed “ black-boards;”’ 
and as for globes, they are hardly 
thought of. 

One is led to wonder if the patrons 
of these schools are aware of the fact 
that they are loosing money by doing 
without these necessary tools to work 
with. Prof.8.8 Parr, of the DePauw 
Normal, Indiana, declares that teach- 
ers supplied with the proper tools to 
work with, are worth from $10 to $50 
more per month than when laboring 
without them.”’ 

Quitea number of teachers in Frank- 
lin county and in other counties too 
in this state, have demonstrated the 
truth of Prof. Parr’s statements as to 
the value of these tools to work with 
in the school room to such an extent 
that in several schools in Franklin 
County the compensation has been in- 
creased voluntarily by the school 
directors, from ten to twenty dollars 
per month. 

Another thing which has helped 
materially in this direction is the 
weeding out of the incompetent 
teachers who were offering their ser- 
vices for a mere shelter for the win- 
ter. Prof, Kiehl, the efficient County 
Commissioner, with the help of a large 
number of the leading teachers of the 
county, has created a public senti- 
ment that demand: more competent 
instructors; the result is, a better 
class of teachers, better compensation 
improved schools, more intelligence: | , 





and more power, as an inevitable re- 





sult among the people. The good 
work begun in Franklin county is 
spreading also into other counties. 
About one. hundred and seventy 
teachers in attendance at the Annual 
Instute held in Washington’ with 
Dr. Geo. L. Osborne, President of the 
Warrensburg Normal School, as con- 
ductor, ably assisted by utilizing the 
local talent in the institute. The 
citizens of Washington contributing 
liberally to secure music and the best 
talent possible for the evening lec- 
tures and crowding the Turner Hall 
night after night as long as the Insti- 
tute lasted, 

Mr. F. G. ADAMS, Secretary, Kansas 
State Historical Society, Topeka, 
Kans., will please accept thanks for 
Vol. 4 of the Transactions of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, embrac- 
ing the fifth and sixth Biennial Re- 
ports, 1886-1888, together with copies 
of official papers during a portion of 
the administration of Governor Wil- 
son Shannon, 1856, and the executive 
minutes of Governor John W. Geary 
during his administration, beginning 
September 9th, 1856, and ending March 
10th, 1857. Mr. Adams has rendered 
the State of Kansas and the whole 
country a very essential service in se- 
curing and thus preserving these in- 
teresting and important documents. 


Tutt’s Pills 


+ ~ ates the torpid liver, strengthe 
—— digestive Eo, regulatesthe 
bowels, and are unequa’ led as an 


ANTI-BILIOUS MEDICINE, 


ae \peplarial Ctotviote Sate virtues are 
widely recognized, as they possess 

uliar properties in freeing thesystem 
from that poison. antly sugar 
coated. Dose small. oe ee, 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. Y. 


SHELDON and his tool president of 
the N, E. A. begin to see the shadow 
of a mighty right hand cast over their 
infamous proceedings. We under- 
stand that Sheldon has gone to the 
mountains for ‘‘a rest.” 


oe 


THE ONLY ONE. 

















** Tt will be a pastime, 
Passing excellent.’’ 
—SHAK. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the only line running solid 
Vestibuled, Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the only line running solid 
Vestibuled, Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

The berth reading ame, Detae in 
the Pullman Sleeping Cars run on 
these lines is patented, and cannot be 
used by any other Railway Company. 
It is the great improvement of theage 
Try it and be convinced. 

or further particulars apply to the 
porate n ticket agent, or address 
ARPENTER, General Pas- 





Saaake ane Milwaukee, Wis 





THE address of Prof. T. C. Menden- 
hall, as President of the American Assvciation 
for the Advancement of Science, will be published 
in the November Popular Science Monthly. Its 
subject is, The Relations of Men of Science to the 
General Public, and it tells scientific men a num- 
ber of waysin which they cao make themselves 
more useful and better appreciated. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE celebrates 
its twentieth anniversary with the November 
number—a number which is intended to exem- 
plify the best that an illustrated magazine of our 
day can do forits innumerable readers. In the 
editorial on the event the editorclaims for The 
Century ‘‘a sane and earnest Americanism,” an 
Americanism ‘‘ihat deems the best ct the Old 
World none too good for the New.’ Instead of 
viewing at length the literary and artistic achieve- 
ments of the magazine the editor considers it best 
to celebrate the astonishing progress in magazine 
printing during the past twenty years in an illus- 
trated article by Theodore L. De Vinne of the De 
Vinne Press. There is a profusion and variety in 
the illustration of the November number which is 
remarkable even for The Cenfury—varying from 
the actual reproduction of rap‘d pen work to the 
exqufsite engraving of Cole in the ‘Old Master’ 
series—(a full page after Signorelli). 


GENTS make 100 PER CENT profit, on my Corsets, 
Belts, Brushes, Curlers and novelties. Samples 
FREE. Write now. Dr. Brid 373 Broadway, N. Y. 








WE call attention to the advertise- 
ment on another page of this issue of 


‘the justly celebrated watches manu- 


factured by the Illinois Watch Co., of 
Springfield, Ills. The watches made 
by this company have no superior as 
excellent and reliable time pieces. 


—_ 


FRISCO LINE. 

Have 150,000 acres of rich farming, 
mineral, grazing and timber lands, for 
sale in Southwest Missouri. For par- 
ticulars, address, D. Wishart, General 
passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 











THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak ot me as I am.”’ 
—SHAK. 


This has come to be ‘‘ The Banner 
Route,” with its splendid track, safety- 


speed and 

SOLID VEE ED TRAINS 

DIRE 

CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station, 
New York. and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 
on Chicago, New York and Boston 
Trains. 

“The Banner Route, also runs 
PULLMAN BUFFET --- al G 

eg DIRECT 

Kansas City, St. neat a 
Council Butts, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis without change 

PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats free, on all through trains. 

St. Louis Ticket Offices: 8. E. Cor- 
ner Broadway and OliveSt and Union 
Depot. 


Our ** AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE”’ interest ag os SF 
rents alike, more than DO 
the attendance, prevent Seshieeos, 
and tly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOME OF THE “TOOLS” NECESSARY TO WORK WITH IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, 


THE FACTS ARE 


That our teachers, school officers and others interes- 
ted in the progress and success of our common 
schools, begin to realize the wisdom of the statement 
of Prof. S. S? Parr, of the DePauw Normal School 
in Indiana. Prof Parr speaks from a long, successful 
practical experience as a teacher and as an educator ; 


he says that ‘‘the live teacher who is provided with 


_ proper tools to work with in the school room, is 


WORTH from $10 to $50 MORE per month than 
the teacher not thus provided.”’ 


This is true, because so much more work can be 
done, and so much be¢fer work can be done for the 
pupils with these proper tools for teaching. 


An eight inch Globe, a set of Maps, a good Black- 
board, and Reading Charts aré absolutely essential 
The 
children need these ‘‘ HELPS” more than any one 


for the success of any school or any teacher. 


else. 


Provisions should be made by every school to fur- 
nish these ‘‘ fools to work with, in the school room”? 
without delay. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


The J.. B. MERWIN== 


=—=SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















OUR 


\ NEW S@HOOL GLOBE. 





AS IT LOOKS WITHOUT THE HINGED CASE. 


This New and Improved Clobe, Retail Price 
$22, which we offer in Hinged Case, with lock 
and key, at the introductory price of $16, is so 
= helpful to every Child and Teacher, that we ask 
= careful attention to its merits as stated by prac- 
' tical educators. 





From hundreds of endorsements of this, “New School Globe,” by those who 
have tested its practical value in Schools, we select the following: 


Dear Sirs: The Jest investment we ever made for our school was to exchange our 700 
Library Globe for your New Improved $16 Globe, and pay you $11 difference. This globe gives to 
every child full, clear and correct ideas of the whole subject of geography at once. It is so simple 
and complete in construction that pupils themselves handle and use it, ie 4 get each successive ste 
correctly. I can do more and better work with this Globe, a set of your Maps, and Appleton’s Read- 
ing Charts, in one month than in stx months without them. Iam glad to state these facts for the 
benefit of other schools and teachers. R. A. LOVE, Principal, Medora, Ill. 


Dear Sirs: We the undersigned, members of the Cowden School Board, are so well pleased 
with the use and results of the two New School Globes we bought of you /or $32.00, that we take 
pleasure in recommending them to school officers and teachers everywhere. 

OHN FRIZZELL, 
H. WILLIAMS, 


S.T.Mc. DERMITH, Board. 


A Globe is as necessary in every school as a pitchfork is to a farmer in hay time, and the expense 
of this $16 Globe, when scattered over all the District, is even less, per capita, than the cost of a pitch- 
fork to the farmer. The mind of a child will acquire, by a glance of the eye at this Globe, more than 
volumes of books and months of study could reveal through the ear. A globe teaches through the 
eye, and gives more definite and correct impressions of the earth than can possibly be conveyed by 
language, and its use in school and library has proven to be the best means of making both geography 
and history understood. This Globe is rapidly filling a vacuum in schools and families: 


On account of its accuracy in illustrating the fundamental principles of geography. 


: On account of its illustrating phenomena which cannot be learned properly from plain maps and 
charts. 


On account of the ease with which knowledge is imparted and acquired by its use. 

On account of the lasting impressions it makes on the mind. 

On account of its practical adaptation to the Library and Class Room as an instructor. 

On account of the vast amount of labor and time it saves to both Teacher and Pupil. 

On account of the satisfaction enjoyed by both Teacher and Pupil in imparting and receiving 
correct knowledge. 

The 24 Meridians, the Trade Winds, the cause of the Tides, the Isothermal Lines, and the 
25 Ocean Currents— special features —together with many other interesting phenomena, can be illus- 
trated with such clearness by the use of this New Globe that a child cannot fail to comprehend them, 


Please always to clip out from this or any other page of this paper any item you may want, and send it to the under- 
signed for DISCOUNTS, and for further information, giving always your name, Post-Office address, including the County 


and State, plainly written. Respectfully, 


THE J. B- MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 


“1120 Pine Street, ST- LOUIS, Mo. 





THE teachers of Missouri found that 


Our valued contemporary, the Zdu- 
cational Courant, of Louisville, Ky., 
in speaking of the direct money vulue 
to the teachers of the circulation of 
this JOURNAL among the people, said: 

A YEAR or_two ago, the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its costin one year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
eusly aided, until one hundred 


‘ 





and fifty thousand copies 
were put into circulation. At the 
close ot the year the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an average 
increase of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course it was not that 
all this was due to the Journal—but 
that it was an active and prompt factor 
in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent person will deny. 


Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 





By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline’’ teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest =” iis and parents alike, in 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 


Those who have used them and 
80, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 





doubled the attendance. 


Address, with stamp, for samples 
d The J. B. Merwin 
1120 Pine 8t., 





School Supply Oo 
BE. Loe + aie °9 





by circulating 150,000 copies of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
among the people, that the money it 
cost has been returned to them many 
times over; in the average increase of 
wages from $27 per month to an aver- 
age of $47.50 per month. 


Can we not make the compensation 
an even $50 — month, as a minimum, 
in all the States?’ We can afford, to 
do this. In fact we cannot afford not 
to do it, for this would insure compe- 


tent teachers. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louie. 








ST.—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph's 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 

Gepy.. Address 


ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 


6,000 ACENTS@ 
eMiTe 20 Eee NEW PA- 
Sager, made. eso two cars 
Oo ts $32in one day. TRY IT. al 
ed Sole 4 = of Town or County. 
& nd 6 cts. for 100 pages. ee 


‘Panere AGENCY WoRES, 
LOWELL, Mass. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
McKenzie, Tenn. J.C. McFall, Manager. 
Recommends good teachers to school officers 

and families, and schools to parents. No 

charge to employers. Circulars free. 





























Teachers can double 
“their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Teachers 





For full particulars 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. 


address the 


Incomes, 








BOSTON, MASS. 








AND 


TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 


COMMERCIA IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


Desirable for SCHOOL HOUSES. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure per and Tin for Churches. 

chelt, Fire A’ ;Farms, etc. ULLY 
ANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 

t be mad 

$ 75.22 a $250.°%° A month css Persone 
preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the business. — moments may 
be profitabiy Gaployetmee. few vacancies in 


towns and ~~. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 
i eichmond, “Va. 23-2 














‘SSVTO ZO DT 
“IVETE PUL ONINNVIS SIRTATI 


FOR SALE BY 

NORTON DOOR CHECK & SPRING CO. 
Sears Building, BOSTON, MASS. 

AGENTS WANTED. 








Does your door slam when if closas ? 
If so, prevent it by attaching a Nor- 
ton Door Check. This Check is giving 
universal satisfaction. No door can 
slam with this simple and necessary 
attachment. For sale by first-clrss 





hardware dealers in your cily, or by 
the Norton Door Check & Spring Co., 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. Par- 
ticularly desirable for church and 
school-house doors. 





A DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 


[CURED fails; send us your 
address, we will mail trial 


THE DR. TAFT BROS. CO., SOSRESTER. n.Y. tr 


Plays, 


Pps ioe. Dil. gues, En 
tertainments. Send forou 
Circulars and Catalogues. 
NORMAL BOOK CON- 
J CERN, Ladoga, Indiana, 














+Palace Dinios 
tlsceRecing 
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C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST.-LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 

to cathe ain, and ~ St. Louis to Kan - 

sas Ci points West. Oonnecting in 

Union pots. Pullman Palace si cars. 
‘arlor Reclining Gh a Dalnce dikine care 


air ‘Oars, without extra 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


OC. H. CHAPrEtt, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
117 N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE 
NATIONAL LBAGUE 





STATE TEACHERS BUREAUS. 


With Central Offices at Des Moines, lowa. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, 


- General Manager 





DIRECTORY: 





Below is given the Directory of the State Bureaus of the League. 


Minnesota—-A. M. Welles, Minn-capol’s, 
Missouri—W,,W. Thomas, Marshfield. 
Arkansas—W. J. Mcliwain, For-est City. 
Alabama—A. W. Tate, Collinsville. 
Kentucky—C, W. Fowler, Mt. Sterling. 
Illinois—R. B. Anderson, Carlinville. 

N. Dakota—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
Nebraska—J. B. Monlux, Hastings. 
Kansas—R. N. Pemberton, Wamego. 
Texas—E, G, Littlejohn , Galveston. 
Indiana—Geo,. W. Thompson, Terre Haute. 
Michigan—Levi D. Wines, Ann Arbor. 





Colorado—kE. L, Byington, Fort Collins. 
New York—Elm »n L, Monroe, Coxsackie. 


Tennessee—D. M. Agey, Chattanooga. 

Wisconsin—R. B. Hazard, River Fa ls. 

North Carolina—Frank H. Curtiss, Thomas- 
ville. 

Or:gon—Thomas VanScoy, Salem. 

New Jer.ey—Langdon 8. Thompson, Jersey 
City. 

Utah—L. G. Worstell, Salt Lake City. 

Washington—F. W. Hiddleson, Vancouver. 

Louisiana—H. E. Chambers. 

Ohio—E. 8. Loomis, Cleveland. 

Massachusetts—Charles F. King, Boston, 

Iowa—Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines. 


For circulars and information concerning The National League, aldres 


any of the Managers. 


Enroliment in any State Bureau entitles you to enroll- 


ment in all other Bureaus of the League. 





TEACHERS Wada burcans Se Vase” 








OYFUL News for mae nd Girls!t_ ¥ 

ed for H A — > ENTION just 
ented for Home 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, Boring, 
Drilling Re Polishing, Screw Cutting. 
Price $5 to nd 6 cents for 100 pages. 


BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 















TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming tothe front. Teachers of cul- 
ture and character are in great demand. We 
have been successful in the past and have 
pects ects fora a Try us. Send amp 
‘or particulars 

TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Tyler, Texas. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


A 4 page Monthly Magazine Devoted to Edu- 
cation. 
Published by 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE is devoted to 


the educational interests of the entire South. 
Prominent educators 


representing different 
sections of the country ; contribute to its col. 
umns, and it contains educational news of gen- 
eral interest to Southern educators. It is 
An Earnest Advocate of Popular Education. 

It is Gorigans ¢ ped ve substantial aid to teach- 
ers, and will fro: to time contain articles 
on Lractionl Werk in the school-room. 

The Alabama Edition 
ia the official organ of the State Su: 
of Education, and is endorsed bp! e 
iedueatt onal Association. @ Magazine 
LO aeameerec monthly twelve months in the 


7 Txaus—$1.00 a year. in advance. jam - 
ber, 10c. : “aon 





tendent 
Alabama 














HARTMAN WIRE MAT 


FLEXIBLE we Ne STEELORERASS: 


ALWAYS CLEAN 
SANITARY 


PHYSICIANS, INVENTION 


REVERSABLE, 
ELEGANT. 


ASK YOUR 


DEALER 
OR WRITE 


THE ONLY WIRE OUT RIGIO F 
TWIST, WITHOUT mweTsto LOOSEN, wrTMOUT, 
BRACES TO CUT THE WIRE. WITHOUT A FAULT. 








We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sel 
only first-class Some 5 Machines 


ELDREDGE “DIAMOND 


R, 
4 eap at retail in unoc- 
“i on trial if desired. Pro- 
dealers. .Circulars and informa- 


West. Agent, 


cupied territ 
tection to 
tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. 


1317 and {319 North Market Street, 


6 aamentionthis paper $T. LOUIS. MO. 





% Ex 
e®, Ch 
we 82. 


~ Teachers’ Bureau, 


[Both Sexes.} 
Supplies Professors, Laoag = 
nS etc., to Coll Schools, Families, 
and Churches. > Sook- “Keepers, Stenog - 
hers, Copyists, to Business Firms 
Recommends Schools to Pa: ents. 
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329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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LIN 5, 
NEW THROUCH ROUTE 





— BETWEEN—— 
St. Louis and Peoria, 
SPRINGFIELD, 
ACKSONVILLE, 
HAVANA. 
CENTRALIA, : 
LITCHFIELD, 
MT. VERNON, 
COLUMBIANA. 


Close ae ions at junctions for all points 
EAST and WEST, and the best route NORTH 
and SOUTH. Sleepers on all night trains. 
Passing through the Central part of the State of 
Illinois the traveler gets a vier of the finest farm- 
ing lands in the worid. For information relative 
to time and rates call on S. A. Hughes, City Ticket 
Agent, to: North Broadw:y or at ticket 


will | Office, Union ay St. Louis, or any agent 


ag et 2 road. 
RIDER, aaa 
WV. W. KENT, G.P.A., 
Jacksonville, i. 
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